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FOR WANT 


OF A NAIL 


By KARL E. MUNDT, Represeatative, First District, South Dakota 
(Forty-fifth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


ARL E. MUNDT, of Madison, South Dakota, is one of the State’s two Repre- 


sentatives. He comes from its sprawling, 44-county First District. 


orn in 


Humboldt, S. D., on June 3, 1900, son of a pioneer hardware merchant, Rep. 
Mundt has had a varied career. He attended school in Humboldt, Pierre and Mad- 
ison; graduated from Minnesota’s Carleton College in 1923 and won his M. A. at 
Columbia University in 1927. He was successively a school teacher and super- 
intendent at Bryant; speech and social science teacher at Eastern State Normal; 
and a farm operator and real estate and insurance agent. In 1931 Mr. Mundt, a 
former vice president of the Izaak Walton League, was appointed to a six-year 
term on the bi-partisan State Game and Fish Commission. Mr. Mundt was elected 
to Congress as a Republican in 1938, re-elected in ’40. He speaks up for the farmer. 
He was joint author of the bill creating a special board to oversee production of 
synthetic rubber from alcohol made from grain. 


“For want of a nail the shoe was lost, 
For want of a shoe the horse was lost, 
For want of a horse....” 


UT let us pursue that ancient jingle 

no further, because the United 
States is resolved not to lose this war 
and as one highly important factor in 
earrying out that resolution it is all- 
important, today, that America be given 
the whole truth about rubber and that 
this Administration then act vigorously 
and promptly to do something to cor- 
rect our present sorry situation in re- 
gard to rubber. 

For want of a plan, the shoe was 
lost! That is, the new shoe you may 
need for your car or truck or tractor or 
trailer is just about the same as “lost” 
because it is so hard to get and the 
supply is so fast dwindling that those 
fortunate enough to secure new tires 
certainly can be credited (or charged) 
with making a lucky “find.” 

Why are we in this sorry fix? There 
are at least two reasons for our sad pre- 
dicament; one is Bad Luck and the 
other is Bad Planning. It was our bad 
luck, of course, that Japan attacked this 
country on December 7th and _ that 
Mikado’s men met with such unex- 
pected success in marching through 
Malaya, seizing Singapore and Sumatra, 
and over-running the entire Dutch East 
Indies. While there were those in high 
places before Pearl Harbor whose en- 
thusiasm so beclouded good judgment 
that they told America that “bombing 
Hell out of Tokio” was “just a two weeks 
job,” more realistic Americans held all 
along that war with Japan was no gay 
adventure to be sustituted for the thrill 
of a golf tournament. These realists 
knew, too, how greatly America had de- 
pended upon Asiatic supplies of raw 
rubber. This latter group emphasized 
again and again that this situation made 
it imperative that steps be taken to 
develop American sources for this es- 
sential factor in our modern life. 

It was, indeed, America’s “bad luck” 
that we became involved in a fighting 


war before effective action had been 
taken on this program. 

That brings us to'the subject of “Bad 
Planning.” When the Administration 
advised the world that America was to 
serve as “an arsenal of Democracy” it 
should have become apparent to all 
that a corrollary to being “the arsenal 
of Democracy” is that we must also 
become “the stock pile of Democracy.” 
Unfortunately, in the speed of pre-Pearl 
Harbor decisions and directives, a blind 
spot became evident in the thinking 
and planning of those determining 
American policies. We were committed 
to becoming the arsenal of Democracy, 
but we were not adequately prepared 
(nor preparing) to become the stock 
pile of Democracy upon which our 
arsenal would have to feed and which 
was an inevitable prerequisite for the 
fulfillment of such a commitment. 

An arsenal of democracy which de- 
pends for its raw materials—its tin, rub- 
ber, manganese, etc.—upon unfriendly 
or enemy powers is a “horse without a 
shoe.” In these days when it is so 
popular to criticize Congress for our 
woes, here at least is one deficiency 
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PATHFINDER’s editors direct attention 
to the thirty-second in a series, “Roll Call 
of the States,” a presentation of North Caro- 
lina, Page 10. 
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which can not be charged to the levis. 
lative branch of Government. Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming 

of the most ardent and able New Deal 
Senators and Administration supporte: 
put it candidly and courageously i: 
speech found in the Congressional |i 
ord of June 18, 1942, when in discuss. 
ing the rubber situation, “You can not 
blame Congress for that. As long ago 
as 1937 in the House and 1938 in thy 
Senate, the respective Committe« 
Military Affairs began hearings on th 
possibility of developing supplies | 
these commodities. Bills were intro- 
duced. On February 28, 1939, Senator 
Elbert Thomas of Utah, who had begun 
urging the accumulation of stock piles 
as long ago as 1934, brought a favor- 
able report to the floor of the Senat 
This report discloses that while the 
proposal was favored in principle by 
various executive departments, never- 
theless they all wrote to the committee 
the doleful verdict, “The legislation 
would not be in accord with the finan- 
cial program of the President.” 

So much for our predicament. Now, 
what of the future? If we are to correct 
former blunders and create needed rub- 
ber supplies now the answer lies in the 
immediate production of synthetic rub- 
ber on a large scale basis. Fortunately, 
practical and speedy processes for mak- 
ing this rubber from butadiene ex- 
tracted from alcohol produced from 
farm products and other sources are 
now available. In this matter, America 
trails Europe badly. 

Evidence at hand clearly demon- 
strates certain points: 1) Satisfactory 
rubber can be made from _ butadien 
produced from commercial alcohol dis- 
tilled from farm products. 2) Tires 
made from such rubber wear well 
would cost only 52¢ to $1.00 more tha! 
ordinary tires depending upon the siz: 
and tread. 8) Rubber made from far 
products can be made in less time a! 
with fewer critical materials than ru! 


(Continued on page 20) 
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World is Watching the West Coast of Europe 


7 HEN the Germans were threaten- 
ing Paris in Bismé urck’s war of 

\870 a visiting American genet ‘ral, who 
had just helped to win the great Civil 
War at home, advised the French t to 
ck the Germans in the rear. “The 
way to make a dog turn 
back,” he said, “is to pinch 

; tail.” 

The same principle so 
clearly and forcefully stated 
then governs the all-absorb- 
ing question of setting up 
. second, or Western, front 
in Europe. When Russia, 
after long and heroic re- 
sistance, was pushed back 
against the wall by the con- 
tant hammering of Hitler’s 
mechanized millions a pub- 
lic clamor for an invasion 

Europe in the West was 
raised to a new high in both 
England and America. Rus- 
sia, too, which had long 
been asking for such aid, 
called more loudly. It was 
lear even to the most un- 
military observer that with 
the oil fields of the Cauc- 

us in German hands, and 
out of Russian possession, 
the United Nations would 
have suffered a very severe 

tback, meaning a much longer war 

1 a greater loss of precious lives. 


points. 


Political parties, labor organizations, 
members of Parliament and of Congress 
d newspapers have joined in raising 
loud chorus of “Help Russia now.” 
they point out that Hitler is getting 
iy with his well known tactics of 
thting one nation at a time. They 
point at Japan greatly increasing her 
ces in Manchukuo, ready to spring 
Siberia the moment the Germans 
reak through to the Volga. 
_ Kogee zhe budet vtoroy?” That is 
ie question said to be asked of every 
\merican and British visitor to Russia 


“When are you opening the second 


mt?” When Commissar Molotov re- 


turned from his secret visit to Washing- 
ton, and to London, in May last he re- 


orted an “agreement” on opening the 


front in 1942. Since then the Russian 
people have expected the move to be 
made any day. Their government, of 
course, has known all along what to 
expect from their allies. 

The American, British and Canadian 


Acme Cablephoto. Passed by 


Bicycle Troops and Bomber 





peoples are also in favor of action and 
willing to take a chance. Dr. Gallup's 
polls of public sentiment in mid-July 
showed 48 per cent of Americans and 46 
per cent of Canadians in favor of prompt 
attack. A like survey in June found 
the British 49 per cent for the plan. 
The largest number in opposition, who 
felt we should wait until we were strong- 
er, was the 34 per cent in the United 
States. The corresponding percentage 
in Canada was 18, and in England 17. 

Then what are we waiting for? Who 
is opposing the invasion of Europe? 
There have been a few discouraging 
notes, like that of the British official who 
declared that Russia needed. material, 
not men; and that of the English news- 
paper which commented that the ship- 
ping losses constituted a greater peril to 
the United Nations than Russia’s fight 
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for life. But discouraging comment has 
been taken generally to be a smoke 
screen to keep the Axis powers guessing. 
It has been very noticeable that high 
officials after havi ing openly indorsed 
the idea some time ago have become 
very quiet about it of late. President 
Roosevelt when asked about aiding Rus- 
sia by opening a second front replied 
that he could answer but would not, 
since the question should neither be 
asked nor answered. And when left- 
winger Aneurin Bevin (not 
the Cabinet member) press- 
ed Sir Stafford Cripps in 
Parliament with the same 
sort of inquiry the Lord 
Privy Seal replied: “In a 
matter of such vital import- 
ance for the safety of those 
engaged it would not be 
right of the Government to 
intrust the secret even to 
615 people”—meaning the 
Parliament membership. 
But actions are louder 
than words, and there have 
been significant actions re- 
=A =4 cently on both sides of the 
Censor Atlantic. Wm. C. Bullitt, 
representing the Secretary 
of the Navy, and Edward 


HE cyclists wave goodbye as this heavy bomber sets out R. Stettinius of the Lend- 
for a mission in our European Theater of Operations. 
When a second front is opened, heavy bombers like this will 
smash at enemy concentration points and communications. 
The bicycle troops, perhaps landed by troop-carrying planes 
or gliders, would speed to occupy airdromes and other strong 


Lease Administration called 
on Prime Minister Churchill 
in the latter part of July, 

and their visit was believed 
to concern the second front. 
The earlier visit of Gen. 
George Marshall, Admiral 
Stark and other high ranking officers 
was opening connected with the sub- 
ject. High American and_ British 
military and naval leaders have re- 

cently been conferring busily in Lon- 
don, while papers speculated that a 
“limited diversion” on the Continent was 
being considered. And the appoint- 
ment of Admiral Leahy as the Presi- 
dent’s “personal chief of staff” was taken 
by many as a step toward the invasion 
of Europe. The Admiral is known as 
a man of action—and he knows the 
European situation. And, very signifi- 
cant, while the two governments refused 
to talk of intentions they let it be known 
that a new U. S. convoy, “one of the 
largest ever to cross the Atlantic,” had 
just arrived safely, and that its per- 
sonnel had been scattered over the 
British Isles in numerous training billets. 
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The main argument against action, an 
argument both spoken and implied, is 
the danger and disaster that would re- 
sult from a failure. A prominent Brit- 
ish journalist said: “The Nation will 
forgive neither supine delay in setting 
up a second front, nor impetuous pre- 
cipitancy which could be a prelude to 
a second Dunkirk.” It is easy to see 
that the failure of a major joint enter- 
prise like that would have a tremendous 
effect on morale, that it would bring 
about a deep dejection of public spirit. 
And the difference between failure and 
success might be just equal to the dif- 
ference between striking a little pre- 
maturely and hitting with the full force 
of readiness. 

But war is war, and the side that 
will not take a chance rarely wins. “The 
boldest measures are the safest,” said 
Admiral Nelson. 

Just what would be involved in mak- 
ing a full-force invasion attempt—not 
just a Commando hit-and-run raid—on 
the shores of Western Europe? The 
swivel-chair amateur strategists have 
figured it all out for us, in many dif- 
ferent ways. 

It is generally agreed that it would 
take an initial force of 500,000 men to 
take and establish on the Continent one 
or more “bridgeheads,” or “beachheads.” 
Then, it is figured, a reserve force of 
some 15 divisions, including two armor- 
ed divisions, would have to stand ready 
to make good the initial losses. Ship- 
ping, of course, is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult phase of the problem. It has been 
estimated that 10 tons of shipping would 
be required for each soldier landed with 
his equipment, so that some 5,000,000 
tons of merchant shipping would be re- 
quired for the task. Some have divided 
this requirement into 200 medium mer- 
chantmen, 1,500 barges and 1,500 tank 
lighters. This takes into consideration 
that for the 3,000 to 5,000 vehicles that 
go with an armored division arrange- 
ments must be made for spare parts, 
tires, gasoline and. repair shops to fol- 
low closely. 

Where should the force strike? Nat- 
urally that is up to the strategists who 
know the many conditions that must be 
carefully weighed, including the ele- 
ment of surprise. The whole coastline 
between Northern Norway and Spain 
has been mentioned. It has even been 
suggested that the blow might best come 
from Africa. But the landing spot, it 
is generally said, must not be beyond 
the reach of land-based fighter planes. 
Norway has been suggested because the 
landed force could strike at the sub- 
marine bases and airdromes from which 
our convoys to Russia have been at- 
tacked. Another consideration is the 
food supply. What cannot be found in 
the invaded country, and very little can 
be expected, must be promptly shipped. 

Who would be the commander-in- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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President: The Juggler 


Like the skillful gentleman who 
keeps several balls in the air at the 
same time the President takes up new 
problems before the old ones are solved. 
Still first in importance is the stabiliza- 
tion of living costs by adding control of 
wages to control of prices. Deciding 
to act without further legislation he 
called in a number of fact-gatherers and 
advisers. The OPA, urging drastic 
measures, would set up a one-man au- 





Acme 


Stainback: Hawaii’s New Governor 


thority. The Treasury and Manpower 
Commission advised that authority be 
placed in the War Labor Board, not the 
OPA, and also suggested that high 
salaries be cut back to the 1939 level. 
The President held a series of confer- 
ences on the subject. 

In the meantime Mr. Roosevelt re- 
vealed that he was getting in shape a 
National War Service Bill, designed to 
mobilize for war the total manpower of 
the country. The purpose is a syste- 
matic utilization of all classes of skills, 
training and abilities available, and the 
creation of others, perhaps by aiding 
young men to pursue college work. A 
registration of some 40,000,000 women 
would be involved. 

In one of his press conferences Presi- 
dent Roosevelt devoted much of his 
time to the matter of serious shortages; 
to the urgent need for everybody to 
aid in the scrap drives, and to the com- 
ing necessity of doing without many 
things in order to win the war. As an 
example, he said caviar was his favorite 
food, but that he had not had any for 
a long time. 

The rubber shortage is the subject 
of a contest between the President and 
Congress. The farm bloc, charging that 


the oil industry had been un 
favored, put through a bill to set u 
agency to make synthetic rubber | 
grain. As that would conflict 
WPB’s control of rubber the Presi: 
announced a veto, but said he 
planning “another move.” This wa: 
lieved to be creation of a new board 
so that all sides would have fair repye- 
sentation. , 

Other developments in the Pr 
dent’s week included the following: 

© The latest representative of FE 
pean royalty to come to Washingto, 
was Queen Wilhelmina of the Neth 
lands, who remained at the Whit 
House throughout her visit. 

@ The new Governor of Hawaii. 
pointed by the President and prompt! 
confirmed by the Senate, is Ingram 
Stainback, who has practiced law 
Honolulu since 1912. 

® Secretary of State Hull reminded 
his press conference that the United 
States had never recognized the alb- 
sorption of Austria by Germany. 

® On the occasion of the graduation 
exercises of the FBI police school th 
President praised Director J. Edgar 
Hoover's leadership and said the Fed 
eral Bureau of Investigation was “for 
most among all the law-enforcement 
agencies of the world.” 

@ A solemn conference at the White 
House with Maxim Litvinoff was |}. 
lieved to concern the subject of a “se: 
ond front,” but the Russian Ambassador 
refused to answer reporters’ questions. 


=| 
Round-Up of Aliens 


As the world-watched trial of the 
eight spies landed from German sub- 
marines proceeded slowly at Washing 
ton the FBI, the Justice Department 
the Army and police officers operated 
a continent-wide dragnet for alien ene- 
mies and agents, persons engaged in 
subversive activities, and anyone in 
general seeking to evade the national 
defense regulations. There were scores 
of arrests. 

In the Canal Zone 20 persons seized 
on suspicion of aiding the enemy; in 
New York 57 leaders of the old German 
American Bund were picked up; in 
Florida and Michigan at least 35 Ger 
mans and Italians were arrested and 
a whole arsenal of firearms seized, and 
in Washington a grand jury accused 25 
prominent persons, publishers, prop: 
gandists and editors of the “vermin 
press,” formerly active isolationists, 0! 
seeking to undermine morale of th 
armed forces. A Nation-wide search 
was made for three more Nazi-trained 
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saboteurs, Whose names and descrip- 
Hons were known, and who were be- 
ved to have arrived here. One in- 
resting case was that of a German 
.4stor in Philadelphia who was trapped 
a Russian priest working for the 
FBI. 

In the celebrated Washington trial 
the officers charged by the President 
with the defense of the eight German 
spies before the Military Commission 
challenged, by an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, the President’s authority 
to deny the men trial in the civil courts. 
The challenge involved all the Presi- 
dent’s war powers. Attorney General 
Biddle told the highest court that in 
war the President’s authority is “su- 
preme,” that it “reaches as far as the 
realities of total war.” While the Court 
pondered, the trial again proceeded be- 
fore the Commission. 


BS 


Congress: Just Coasting 


Majority Leader Barkley, of the Sen- 

ate, was quoted as saying he did not 
know whether Congress was in session 
or not. Without formally recessing, 
most members, especially of the House, 
slipped home under a sort of gentle- 
en's agreement that those left would 
ep meeting from time to time but 
t count heads, nor bring up anything 
rportant. 
Che remaining Congressmen, work- 
ing principally in committees, gave most 
of their attention to war affairs as rep- 
resented by two men, those mass pro- 
duction geniuses, Andrew Jackson Hig- 
gins, of New Orleans, and Henry V. 
Kaiser, of San Francisco. In spite of 
speeches, committee hearings and pro- 
tests in both Houses, the contract of 
Mr. Higgins for a great shipyard to turn 
out a ship a day remained canceled by 
the Maritime Commission. Five Sen- 
ators, headed by Lee, of Oklahoma, 
sponsored Mr. Kaiser’s plan to convert 
a number of shipyards into building 
cargo airplanes. While the Senators 
heard Mr. Kaiser, they also heard the 
leading airplane experts of the country 
gue both for and against his plan. 
Those against it merely pointed out the 
difficulties in the way. 

In the meantime the submarine prob- 
lem increased as sunken ships passed 
the 400 mark, with more than 2,000 
lives lost. Nor was there evidence that 
ship-building was catching up with the 
sinkings, in spite of the apparently suc- 
c ‘ful new system of coast convoys. 
\nother move to get around the U-boat 
menace was an administration agree- 
ment with six Central American coun- 
tries to complete a roadway up from 
the Panama Canal. 

In the way of accomplishment the 
Senate completed action on the $974,- 
634,000 naval expansion program, in- 
cluding $30,000,000 for the Navy’s new 


. 
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secret weapon—which remained secret. 
A greater accomplishment was the an- 
nounced savings, after the last supply 
bill had passed, of $1,313,983,208, 
which was nearly $13,000,000 more 
than the Senate Economy Committee's 
goal. But Chairman Byrd, of Virginia, 
though gratified, declared “the possi- 
bilities for economies have been no 
more than scratched.” 


my 


Nelson Reports on Production 


In his “first production communique” 
War Production Chief Donald M. Nel- 
son reported on the output of munitions 
to date, admitting that the figures sound 
optimistic but warning that “too much 
boasting is altogether premature.” 

Mr. Nelson, without giving many 
definite figures, generally compared 





Acme 
A nti-Aircraft Guns: In Mass Production 


what has been done the first half of 
1942 with what was accomplished in 
all of 1941, and his report embraced 
planes, ships, tanks, guns, ammunition 
and campaign equipment. Taken to- 
gether the volume produced in the first 
six months of 1942 was one and a half 
as much as in the whole of 1941. Anti- 
aircraft guns were three and a half times 
as many; merchant ships, 133 per cent 
greater; tanks, “many more” than last 
year, and aircraft exceeding the 1941 
output. 

Specifically, Mr. Nelson said nearly 
4,000 aircraft were made in May; that 
artillery and anti-tank guns are pro- 
duced at the rate of 2,000 a month: 
machine guns, 50,000 a month; that 
more than 1,500 tanks were built in 
May; merchant ship tonnage for the 
half-year was 2,544,000, while T.N.T. 
is being made at five times the pre- 
Pearl Harbor rate. The Office of War 
Information revealed that more than 12 
per cent of our production is going to 
our allies—much more than 12 per cent 
in what they need most. 

A report just previously made by the 
joint United States and Canada War 
Production Committee said production 
for the second quarter of 1942 was four 
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times as great in the United States as 
in the corresponding quarter of last 
year, while in Canada it was three times 
as great. Joint operation by the two 
countries saves much by exchanges, co- 
operation and agreements on common- 
type products. 

Mr. Nelson complained of shortages, 
especially of steel hull plates for ships. 
Though production of steel, aluminum, 
magnesium, copper and other critical 
materials are increasing they are not all 
coming in the volume needed. It is 
indicated that present plant facilities 
are greater than can be supplied with 
raw materials, hence some cancellations 
of contracts for new plants. 


~z 
Wage Ceiling Problem 


The Number One domestic problem 
of the war, prevention of an inflation 
flood by plugging up the two gaps in 
the cost-of-living dam—wages and farm 
prices—is being attacked by the Presi- 
dent under his special war powers. The 
Attorney General, after a study, told 
him he had the authority to cope with 
both problems, and Congress, not over 
anxious to tackle them, undertook no 
legislation on the subject. 

While the President called to Wash- 
ington his old friend and _trouble- 
shooter, Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, to 
“collect and boil down data on the cost 
of living,” the War Labor Board took 
further steps to help, and to undo some 
of the apparent mischief caused by its 
ruling gearing wage increases to the 15 
per cent cost of living rise since January, 
1941. Answering criticism of that rul- 
ing Dean Wayne L. Morse of the Board 
declared that wage increases under the 
formula would be “insignificant” and 
have “no inflationary effect,” and he 
quoted the’ National Association of 
Manufacturers’ figures showing that 
67.8 of the country’s industries had in- 
creased wages more than 15 per cent 
since January, 1941. The Board ap- 
plied its own formula to the demand 
of 1,200 Remington Rand Co. em- 
ployees for a 10-cents-an-hour raise by 
granting only 2% cents an hour to the 
women workers to bring their pay in 
line with the men’s. Its attention was 
next turned to 33,000 employees of the 
Aluminum Co. who were demanding a 
$1-a-day increase. In the meantime the 
Board served notice on Presidents Mur- 
ray and Green of the CIO and AFL 
that unless they managed to settle juris- 
dictional disputes without stoppage of 
work the Board would arbitrate. 

Leon Henderson took time off from 
“rolling back” and “cutting back” rents 
and prices to advise the President that 
more drastic controls on wages and 
farm prices were necessary. He also 
held long conferences with Judge 
Rosenman, and submitted to him some 
“very instructive memoranda.” 
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WAR FRONTS 





“Scourge” for Reich 


Along with a new wave of bombers 
over Germany, from Britain issued a 
grim warning of things to come. 

¢ Duisburg, great Ruhr transporta- 
tion center, was raided by some 300 
heavy bombers, which the R.A.F. re- 
vealed dropped more than 50 two-ton 
“block-busters.” (So called because one 
bomb can level an entire block.) 

¢ For 50 minutes Hamburg, Ger- 
many’s largest port and U-boat building 
center, was attacked by 600 bombers 
which dropped 175,000 incendiaries, 
regular bombs, and some of the 4,000- 
pounders. Two nights later another 
600 bombers hit Hamburg again; the 
next night they raided Saarbrucken. 

The warning was issued by Air Mar- 
shal Sir Arthur T. Harris, the grim 
bomber command chief who believes he 
could end the war in one day with 
220,000 heavy bombers. Speaking in 
German to Germany, Harris revealed 
that the first squadrons of the United 
States Army Air Forces, “forerunners of 
a whole air fleet,” were in Britain. He 
added: 

“Soon we shall be coming over every 
night, every da, rain, blow or snow— 
we and the Americans. We are going 
to scourge the Third Reich from end 
to end if you make it necessary for us 
to do so. You cannot stop it and you 
know it.” Pointing to growing Amer- 
ican air power, Harris said: “In com- 
parison with what it will be like, all 
that has happened will seem very little 
... Let the Nazis drag you down to dis- 
aster with them if you will. That is 
for you to decide. You can overthrow 
the Nazis and make peace.” 

Germany replied by new raids on 
Birmingham and other British cities. It 
was a dare to the United Nations to 
apply the scourge. 

La 


Asia: China Holds 


“Japan is determined to destroy the 
United States and Great Britain,” Pre- 
mier Tojo told 20,000 Japs at Osaka 
recently. The Aleutian foothold “has 
greatly strengthened Japan’s strategic 
position.” While Tojo was speaking, an 
increasing trickle of Allied supplies was 
being flown into China from India by 
American pilots, Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault’s few men were chasing Jap air- 
men through China’s skies. And the 
heartened Chinese were making a few 
gains on their own hook. 

The Chinese successes were scored 
in the Kiangsi-Chekiang area. From 
Iyang and Hengfeng, points on the 
Hangchow-Nanchang railroad which the 


Chinese recaptured recently, they have 
struck both east and west. By last 
week they had extended their gap on 
the line from 25 to 50 miles. 

When 50 Jap bombers set out to raid 
Chungking, pilots of the American 23rd 
Pursuit Group took off and routed them 
far from the capital. Only four Jap 


‘Acme 
The Trickle to China Increased 


bombers broke through to the city, in- 
effectively bombing its outskirts. 

The Chinese Intelligence has reported 
that Lieut. Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, 
who led Japan’s conquest of Malaya 
and Singapore, has arrived with a con- 
tingent of troops in Manchukuo, near 
the Russian border. 





Russia: Over the Don 


Hitler last week had one foot wedged 
in the door of the Caucasus. Rostov 
had fallen to the Germans for a second 
time—and this time there seemed no 
possibility for a northern flanking move- 
ment to drive them out, such as Marshal 
Timoshenko had used before. Cross- 
ing the Don at its mouth there, the 
Germans had driven 15 miles south 
along the railroad to Bataisk. Further- 
more, they had made another crossing 
of the Don 125 miles northeast of Ros- 
tov, at Tsimlyansk. In this area they 
have at least three bridgeheads. The 
Tsimlyansk drive threatens the main rail 
line between Stalingrad and the western 
Caucasus. 

The Nazis also claimed that Russian 
resistance had been broken in several 
places “northwest of Kalach.” Kalach 
is on the Don only 45 miles west of 
Stalingrad. 

Meantime at Voronezh, the northern 
anchor of the Germans’ Caucasus cam- 
paign, the Russians are inching forward 





PATHFINDER We 42% 
by yards while the Germans occupy 
miles. ; 

Mot Pulk. For this campaign the 
German high command has worked 0; 
a new tec re to replace the blit 
krieg. They have nicknamed it \{o; 
Pulk, meaning a massive motorized 
formation of 100 miles or more in ciy- 
cumference. _ Planes and tanks are jt; 
shield, and artillery, infantry and sp. 
plies its core, all motorized. The blit 
tactics left too many “encircled” Russia 
armies behind to continue fighting jy 
the rear. To stem this Mot Pulk Mars), 
Timoshenko has apparently begw 
throwing in his reserves in the norther 
Caucasus. The Russians are using som 
American Douglas bombers to ¢ 
effect. 

On the central front, the Russians ay, 
making some progress with an ati 
in the Bryansk area, while they are hol. 
ing their own on the Kalinin front nort r 
west of Moscow. At Leningrad the re 
Russians launched a counter-attack, ap- 
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parently to beat the Germans to tly oom 
punch. “But it is the Caucasus battl pocke 


which counts now. “Not one step bac} 
said Stalin in an order to the troop: 
“The execution of this task means th: 
preservation of our country.” 





On New Guinea 


MacArthur’s men are engaged in face- 
to-face skirmishes with the Japs for the 
first time since Java and the Philippines 
fell. The scene is the “tail” of New 
Guinea. On the north coast the Japs 
moved down from Lae and Salamaua 
to Buna-Gona, directly opposite from 
Port Moresby. Between the two is the 
Owen Stanley Mountain Range. As the 
Japs moved toward them, Allied patrols 
skirmished. In one fight, Allied men 
killed about 60 Japs who attacked them 
Our air forces have more or less isolated 
some 2,500 Japs in the Buna-Gona area. 


LT 


Egyptian Stalemate 


British and Germans appear to be 
stalemated in the bottleneck between 
the Qattara Depression and the s 
just west of E] Alamein. | After a 22 
hour battle near Tel el Eisa (“Hill o! 
Jesus”), Australians returned to their 
original positions, with prisoners. The 
Italians occupied Siwa Oasis, south 0! 
the Depression, apparently to prevent 3 
British end-around play. Air activity 
in the Egyptian theater continues in- 
tense. U.S. and R.A.F. fliers started 
fires at Tobruk and attacked shipping 4 
in Suda Bay, Crete. 





The Aleutians 4 


The Navy has been given command 
of joint operations in the Aleutian 
Islands, where the Japs hold Attu, 
Agattu and Kiska. 
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FISHING'S FINE, 
BUT PRINCE ALBERT 
IS MY PAL. IT'S 
WONDERFULLY MILD, 
YET TASTY, FRAGRANT— 
NEVER A BIT HARSH. & 

BURNS COOLER, PACKS 
RIGHT-AND HELPS A 






“Bite-Proof pipe-smokes come first —“ 


“Takes Prince Albert to put the fun in fishing,” ° 
says “Jess” Carmichael. He ought to know— 





he’s been 20 years enjoying the National Joy 
Smoke.“ Nevera bit of bite toP.A.,” adds“ Jess.” 


me, 






pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every handy 
pocket can of Prince Albert 


Vhey step up spare-time fur | 
with SMOKERS HOBBY NO.1 


BUILDING FURNITURES 
GREAT, BUT IM 
HAPPIER SPINNING 
PRINCE ALBERT INTO 
SWELL ROLL-YOUR-OWNS. 
MILD, MELLOW SMOK- 
ING. NO BUNCHING OR 
SIFTING OUT AND 
PA. STAYS LIT! 




















“Milder ‘Makin’s’ smokes my real hobby —” 


“Prince Albert’s got that ripe, rich taste without 


a bit of rawness,” says Keith Vining. Fifteen (/ 
years smoking P. A. for him. Keith also goes Kath 









for that “special, easy-roll crimp cut.” 


fine roll-your-own 
"  ¢igarettes in every 

handy et can of 
Prince 





‘.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem North Carolina 


| Fence 


ALBERT 


In recent Jaboratory “smoking bow!” tests, 
Prince Albert burned 


86 DEGREES COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other of the 
largest-selling brands tested —coolest of all! 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 
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FARM 





Watch Forest Fires 


The annual fire-prevention campaign 
week took on a very solemn’ note this 
year because the country is at war, our 
timber a more valuable asset than ever 
before, and a new fire-bug threatens— 
the enemy. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, 
feeling the weighty responsibility for 
the 170,000,000 acres of national forests 
under the care of the Forest Service af 
his Department, appealed to every citi- 
zen in the country to help. This year, 
he stated, there will be need for nearly 
88 billion feet of lumber—more than we 
have used in any single year since the 
First World War. Besides, with fuel oil 
short in many areas, and coal trans- 
portation uncertain, more wood will be 
used for fuel. 

Even in ordinary times fires sweep 
over 30,000,000 acres of woodland 
each year, destroying timber worth 
$35,000,000. Forest Service figures 
show that seven per cent of these fires 
result from lightning, and are really un- 
preventable. But that leaves 93 per 
cent which are due to human careless- 
ness and crime. This year the alert fire- 
fighters and watchers of the Service are 
on the look-out for enemy saboteurs 
who would gladly burn our forests. It 
is effective destruction of war assets. 
British fliers have set fire to German 
forests. 

“Every fire in our fields or forests this 
year is an enemy fire,” declared Mr. 
Wickard. He accordingly called on 
“every one” to help win the battle 
against forest fires. 





Big Crops in Prospect 

With the publication of the July esti- 
mates of production for various crops 
Secretary of“Agriculture Wickard prais- 
ed the nation’s farmers for their own 
extra efforts under handicaps, and their 
great success. “Barring unforeseen diffi- 
culties,” he said, “they will make 1942 a 
year of record crop production.” 

Mr. Wickard was especially pleased 
with the response to his plea for bigger 
vegetable-oil crops—soybeans, peanuts 
and flaxseed. The July survey showed 
10,400,000 acres in soybeans, as com- 
pared with the 9,000,000-acre mini- 
mum requested. There were 4,675,000 
acres in flaxseed, as compared with the 
4,500,000 asked for, while 4,827,000 
acres were planted to peanuts. This 
was a little short of the 5,000,000 acres 
of peanuts requested, but nearly twice 
last year’s acreage. The Department 
had asked for a 155 per cent increase in 
peanuts; 54 per cent in soybeans, and 
34 per cent in flaxseed, 





Among the other crop prospects from 
the July survey were the following: Bar- 
ley, 403,345,00 bushels—nearly 45,000,- 
000 more than last year; oats, 1,303,- 
114,000 bushels—an increase of 127,- 
000,000; corn, 2,627,823,000 bushels— 
a decrease of 45,000,000. 

The wheat acreage was 5,000,000 
acres below the minimum prescribed by 
law, yet a bumper crop of 904,288,000 
bushels is estimated—fifth largest since 


Random Statistics 


HE aluminum used in one mod- 

em four-motored bomber is. 
enough to make 60,000 coffee pots 
. . « © Motor trucks for the Army 
are being built to climb 65 per cent 
grades, - so steep that a man 
cannot walk up them... @ Spurred 


by overtime work and top wages paid 
skilled employees, the average week- 
ly wage of the auto worker has reach- 
ed the highest point in history, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics. The average money wage 
is $50.29; “real earnings”’—in terms 
of purchasing power—are $43.30... 
@ Why you can’t buy them now: 
the average electric range contains 
190 pounds of steel, or enough to 
make five Garand rifles ... @ There 
are electric lights in 96.4 per cent of 
all New York State homes... @ It’s 
the Dominion and Imperial troops 
you read about, but up to January, 
1942, 71 per cent of all British Em- 
pire war casualties suffered on land 
were men from the United Kingdom. 





1919. Cotton acreage is 24,005,000, as 
compared with 23,132,000 last year. 
The acreage of sugar-beets is 1,061,000 
—a third more than last year, while 
sugar-cane growers planted. 331,100 
acres, as compared with 295,700 last 
year. 


SEE 


Farm Briefs 


q Not counting petroleum and es- 
sential oils used in perfumes there are 
more than 1,800 fats and oils, of which 
30 are important in peacetime and grim 
necessities in war. 


q Largely to meet German demands 
for tobacco, the countries of Southeast 
Europe have increased the production 
of that crop. 


q The first car of Idaho russet pota- 
toes to arrive in Chicago this year 
brought $4.25 a hundredweight.- They 
usually start the season at from $1.75 
to $2.00. 


q The greatest harvest of all time is 
forecast for Great Britain this year, 
where 6,000,000 more acres are in cul- 
tivation than in 1989. Grains were re- 
ported two-thirds above the pre-war 
standard, and vegetables more than 
one-half. 
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Uncle Sam, Insurance 


Uncle Sam is doing right well in th, 
insurance business, as far as volume: js 
concerned, for since he started out in 
October, 1940, he has sold almost as 
much as all the private insurance com- 
panies of the whole country combined. 
His policies sold total nearly $6 billion. 

Though Uncle Sam does the biggest 
volume of insurance business he deals 
only with a select clientele. He sells 
policies only to members of the armed 
forces — soldiers, sailors, marines and 
coast guardsmen. But it 1s a voluntary 
affair, and the man in uniform can de- 
cline to buy, or he may select a policy 
from $1,000 up to $10,000. Since it is 
cheap and advantageous (no doubt the 
Company is losing money on it) th 
fighting man is urged through newspa- 
pers, movies, lectures, and in various 
other ways to buy. And he does. In the 
first 19 months of operation of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance more than 
1,300,000 policies have been bought. 

Nearly every buyer takes a $5,(()) 
policy on the five-year level premium 
term plan, similar to term insurance in 
private companies, which provides a 
low premium rate but no loan or sur- 
render value. At the end of five years, 
the policy may be converted to ordinary 
life, 20-payment life or 30- payment 
life, after which premium rates would 
increase. The privilege of conversion 
ends after five years. Monthly premiums 
for the period the term insurance is in 
effect range from 65 cents to 77 cents 
per $1,000. So the youngest soldier 
will pay only $3.25 a month for his 
$5,000 policy. If men inducted iyto 
service desire to maintain policies they 
have in private companies, the Govern- 
ment aids by guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of premium on such policies up to 
$5,000, while the man remains in serv- 
ice. 


LL 


Business Briefs 


q The Army began record ship- 
ments of 525,000,000 pounds of canned 
goods from the Pacific Coast after ar- 
rangements with the railroads effected 
a saving of $1,500,000 in freight 
charges. 


q The output of vital machine tools 
for 1942 was “conservatively” estimated 
by the American Machinist at $1,400.- 
000,000. In 1940 it totaled $450,000.- 
000. 


q@ Daily crude oil production for th« 
U. S. in the week ending June 18 was 
3,741,570 barrels—an increase of 65,000 
barrels over the previous week’s aver- 
age. 
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RELIGION 








Equal Rights for Navy 


Recently Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, of Boston, sped his son, 
newly commissioned Army Chaplain 
Philip H. Oxnam, of the Oxford, Mass., 
Methodist Church, off to Fort Benjamin 
Harrison. Then Bishop Oxnam, along 
with other members of the General 
Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, turned his attention to bettering 
the lot of his son’s opposite numbers in 
the Navy. The present set-up for Navy 
chaplaincy, said the Commission in a 
letter to Secretary Knox and President 
Roosevelt, does not “give adequate rec- 
ognition to the dignity and importance 
of the religious life of men in the 
service.” 

The Commission, which is headed by 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur S. Devan, called 
for a chaplain’s bureau separate from 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, to be 
headed by a religious leader instead of 
a line officer. (The Army Chaplains’ 
Corp, which the Commission called 
“much more effective,” is headed and 
staffed by clergymen.) The present 
Navy chaplains set-up, it said, had cre- 
ated difficulty in “obtaining an ade- 
quate number of qualified candidates.” 
The Commission also asked for con- 
struction of chapels at naval shore 
stations, 





One Under God 


® Something unknown since the Re- 
formation is going on in England, Dr. 
Henry S. Leiper, foreign secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches told a 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Joint worship serv- 
ices of Protestants and Catholics; led 
Ly priests and ministers, are being held. 
He appealed “to all faithful members of 
the Synagogue, the Catholic Church 
and the Protestant communions to give 
their earnest support to every effort 
looking to a united undergirding of the 
spiritual foundations of our civilization.” 

® On Tisha B’av, Jewish Day of 
Mourning, Protestants and Catholics 
messaged their kinship to the Syna- 
gogue Council of America, condemning 
Nazi religious persecutions. “The blood 
of the innocent victims cries out to 
our Father in Heaven,” said Bishop Ed- 
win V. O’Hara, of Kansas City. “May 
all who profess the Christian faith es- 
pecially understand the declaration of 
Pope Pius XI that ‘all Christians are 
spiritually Semites.”” “May our com- 
mon Father in Heaven give consolation 
to our Jewish brethren in their hour of 
bitter suffering,” said Archbishop Rob- 
ert E. Lucy, of San Antonio, Tex. 

® “We no longer quarrel over de- 


nominations,” Bishop Ernest Lynn Wal- 
dorf of Chicago told a Methodist As- 
sembly, “but we stand together for 
extension of the Kingdom.” 

© In Sanford, N. C., on the day 
when Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen of Catholic 
University conducted a mission service, 
the Rev. A. C. Todd of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Church called off his 





The Oxnams: Now, for the Navy 


mid-week prayer meeting, urged mem- 
bers to attend the Catholic service in- 
stead. 

© In Holland, reported a Catholic 
priest recently escaped from there, the 
German High Commissioner has de- 
creed that the wearing of the Christian 
Cross in public will be considered a 
hostile act. 

Church members still bicker, still 
malign each other with inuendos, whis- 
pered falsehoods and sly jibes. But, 
after years of easy material success and 
spiritual laxity, men are returning to 
their churches. And the Bible religions, 
which have sometimes seemed to have 
one eye fixed on their brothers’ pottage 
rather than their common spiritual birth- 
right, have drawn closer for the mortal 
combat with their common adversary, 
the Prince of the Powers of Darkness. 
Their leaders are girding themselves not 
only for the war but for the subtler 
dangers of indifference after the peace. 
“We have a task ... to arouse all 
Americans to their religious duty to 
win, not only the war, but also the 
peace,” was the keynote of Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish speakers at a meet- 
ing held at Charlottesville, Va. 


a 


Civilian Bonds 


For conscientious objectors who do 
not wish to buy War Bonds, the Treas- 
ury is working with the Mennonite and 
Friends Service Committees on a series 
of “Civilian Bonds.” In the denomina- 
tions as Series E War Bonds, they would 
bear a service charge, would be used 
for non-war projects. ’ 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 








K for Candy 


Future mothers, instead of denying 
their children candy for fear it might 
decay their teeth, may press upon the 
youngsters sweets treated with synthet- 
ic vitamin K. This tasty prospect is en- 
visioned from a report in Science by 
Drs. Leonard S. Fosdick, O. E. Fancher 
and J. S. Calandra, chemists of North- 
western University Dental School. 

Vitamin K, the “anti-bleeding vita- 
min,” is found in tomatoes, cobbanil 
pig livers. The synthetic vitamin is used 
as a clotting agent, especially to prevent 
bleeding in new-born babies. Dr. Fos- 
dick and his associates found that vita- 
min K also prevents production in the 
mouth of phospho-glyceric acid, which 
is produced when sugar is consumed. It 
has been found that in persons subject 
to dental caries—decay—the acid is form- 
ed rapidly, while in those who are more 
or less immune it is produced slowly. 
Dr. Fosdick’s work is still experimental, 
but he thinks it is “promising.” 


_  —_ 


Mars’ Heat 


Scientists have all sorts of ways to 
measure stars. They can tell their size, 
the energy they give off, when they 
were born and why they will die. For 
the job they use telescopes, spectro- 
scopes (which break up and analyse 
Hight). higher mathematics and just 
plain guesswork. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards has devised another gadget, with 
which to measure heat on Mars. It is 
a thermocouple. 

A thermocouple is a sensitive thermo- 
meter. It is a junction between two 
wires of different elements. At this junc- 
tion occurs measurable resistance to an 
electric current. If radiation is focused 
on the junction, its resistance varies with 
the amount of radiation. 

Using a thermocouple, Dr. W. W. 
Coblentz, of the Bureau, has estimated 
that on Mars’ equator at a midsummer 
noon the temperature may rise to be- 
tween 50 and 60 Fahrenheit. At the 
poles the temperature runs to 60 and 70 
degrees below zero then. Dr. Coblentz 
had been using a thermocouple in 
which the junction is between platinum 
and bismuth. A new thermocouple, 
more sensitive, uses a junction between 
platinum and a mil called chromel, 
composed of 90 per cent magnesium 
and 10 per cent chromium. 

With the new gadget it is hoped to 
get more sensitive readings that will 
tell more of the geology of Mars. The 
planet reflects solar radiation. Different 
kinds of rock reflect radiation in differ- 
ent wavelengths. It may be possible 
to read these off from the thermocouple. 
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NORTH CAROLINA— 


Tarheel State Goes All Out for Victory 


By J. MELVILLE BROUGHTON 
Governor of North Carolina 

North Carolina, which is now devot- 
ing its vast diversified resources to the 
Nation’s victory effort, has within: this 
century changed from a predominantly 
agricultural region to the South’s lead- 
ing industrial State. 

The transition was emphasized in the 
five-year period preceding the outbreak 
of the war during which there was a net 
gain of more than 400 manufacturing 
enterprises and a greater number of ex- 
tensions to existing facilities. 

Rapidly expanding chemical and 
wood products industries within the 
last decade joined the already well- 
established tobacco, textile and furni- 
ture manufacturing enterprises to ac- 
centuate the North Carolina trend to- 
ward producing finished products rather 
than raw materials for processing else- 
where. 

At this time, all these industries as 
well as the agricultural and mineral re- 
sources of the State are being devoted 
to the fullest possible extent to supply- 
ing the sinews of war. In addition, the 
State’s advantage of climate and terrain 
are being utilized by Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps and Coast Guard for bases 
for waging war and training armed 
forces. 





Broughton Governs a Diversified State 


Military necessity dictates secrecy as 
to the extent of this development since 
Pearl Harbor, but prior to that time it 
was well known that the largest artillery 
camp in the Nation, Fort Bragg, was 
located in the State, and that installa- 
tions for all branches of the service pro- 
vided for upward of 150,000 officers 
and men in at least 10 camps in the 





—In a Nutshell — 


North Carolina, nicknamed the Tarheel 
State, is one of the original Thirteen Colo- 
nies, the last, incidentally, to join the 
Union, for it held out for a clause guaran- 
teeing religious freedom before it would 
ratify the Constitution. It ranks 27th in 


the nation by area, with 52,426 square 
miles, and 11th by population, with a cen- 
sus of 3,571,623. 


There are 26 cities with 
populations greater 
than 10,000, among 
them Raleigh, the 
Capital, which has 
46,897 residents, and 
Charlotte, whose 
census of 100,899 
makes it the state’s 
largest municipality. 
North Carolina’s 100 
counties have an as- 
sessed property valuation greater than two 
and one-third billion dollars. 

Motto of the Tarheel State is Esse Quam 
Videri, “To Be, Rather Than to Seem.” Its 
official song is “The Old North State,” its 
flower the Dogwood, and its favorite bird 
the Carolina Chickadee. 

North Carolina is chiefly agricultural, 
leading the nation in tobacco production. 
There is a huge annual yield of cotton and 
cotton seed, and of corn, and there are 
important crops of hay, peanuts, commer- 
cial truck crops, sweet potatoes, Irish po- 
tatoes, peaches, and apples. All im all, 
the state ranks third in the Union in the 
value of its farm production. Cigarettes, 





North Carolina 





cotton goods, and knit goods make up the 
most important of the state’s industries. As 
for minerals, North Carolina is the chief 
U. S. source of mica, feldspar, and residual 
Kaolin clay Here too are found such rare 
minerals us monazite, zircon, columbite, 
allamite, and wolframite. 

J. Melville Broughton is Governor of 
North Carolina, assisted by a bicameral 
legislature of 5 senators and 120 repre- 





Senator Reynolds Senator Bailey 


sentatives. R. L. Harris is President of 
the Senate, Otis M. Hull, Speaker of the 
House. The state is represented in Con- 
gress by Senators Josiah W. Bailey and 
Robert R. Reynolds, and Representatives 
Herbert C. Bonner, John H. Kerr, Graham 
A. Barden, Harold D. Cooley, John H. Fol- 
ger, Carl T. Durham, J. Bayard Clark, W. 
O. Burgin, Robert L. Doughton, Alfred L. 
Bulwinkle, and Zebulon Weaver. 


Roll Call of the States 
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eastern and central portion of the St 
These military and naval facilities 
now being vastly expanded, and 
April the Naval Air Station at Elizab«: 
City was publicly dedicated to th 
fense of our Atlantic Seaboard aga 
undersea marauders. 


This enormous influx of troops | 
placed a heavy responsibility upon 
agriculture of the State, but foo 
being produced to meet the situat 
and through the State Division of M 
kets perishable fresh vegetables 
dairy products, so essential to the \ 
fare of men in the armed services, ar 
being supplied in adequate volume. 

A friendly people, North Carolini: 
have thrown open their homes to thes: 
guests in uniforms from other Stat. 
and during week-end leave period 
many of them are overnight guests 
citizens in cities and towns near troop 
concentrations. 

It has been my pleasure to entertain 
a number of these young men in tl. 
Executive Mansion, and I was ii 
pressed by the high standard of t! 
cross-section of the men selected { 
service against our common enemies. 

The visitors are also learning at first 
hand the truth of North Carolina's 
slogan, “Variety Vacationland.” Rising 
500 miles from its outer banks, shield- 
ing the mainland from the Atlantic, into 
the highest peaks east of the Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina offers sport and 
recreation varying from rocking chair 
contemplation of the grandeur of its 
Great Smoky Mountains to hunting the 
wild boar of Nantahala Forest and fish)- 
ing for blue marlin off Hatteras. Simu!- 
taneously in winter, skiing may be en- 
joyed at Clingman’s Dome and sur! 
bathing at sub-tropical Smith Island, 
off Southport. 

On Roanoke Island in 1594 the first 
English colonists set foot in America. 
A reproduction of “Fort Raleigh” is to- 
day a national historic site and hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors have gone 
there to witness the symphonic drama 
by Paul Greene “The Lost Colony,’ 
which is presented in season in an am- 
pitheatre overlooking Roanoke Sound 
on the actual site of the first settlement. 
And within sight of Roanoke Island is 
Kitty Hawk, where the Wright Brothers 
made the first powered flight on De- 
cember 17, 1903, from one of the roll 
ing sand dunes for which the North 
Carolina coast is famous. . The spot is 
now marked by a massive granite pylon 
which in peace-time is A a a beacon 
for the guidance of modern fliers. On 
Roanoke Island, also, Reginald A. Fes 
senden conducted the experiments in 
1902 that led to the perfection of radio 

North Carolina’s abundant supply o! 
power is an attraction to industry. Al 
ready there are 2,488,617,000 kilowatts 
of electric available, with 800,000 po- 
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tential horsepower waiting to be har- 
ssed in the streams of the State. 

And labor-management troubles are 
rtually unknown in North Carolina, 
hich has the largest percentage of 
native-born American population of any 
State in the Union. 

North Carolina is a State in which 
education comes first. It was, in fact, 
the first State to stpport wholly from 
State funds a uniform eight-months 
school term (many special districts sup- 

lement State funds to extend the term 
through nine months). It not only sup- 
ports schools for all, but it provides 
iccess for pupils living at distances from 
schools, and operates the largest civil 
feet of motor busses in the world to 
transport children to and from school 
daily. 

It is a State distinguished in the field 
of higher education. The University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill is the 
oldest State University in America. 
Twelve miles away is magnificent Duke 
University in Durham. Two denomi- 

tional colleges, Wake Forest and 
Davidson, are more than 100 years old. 


TE 


North Carolina Firsts— 

% The baptism on Roanoke Island 
of the friendly Indian chief Manteo is 
leclared to be the first Christian bap- 
tism sacrament known to have been 
idministered in America. 


% Also on Roanoke Island was born 
the first white child of English parent- 
ige in the New World, Virginia Dare, 

August 18, 1587. 


¥% Roanoke Island itself was the site 
of the first English colony in America, 
established there in 1585, later to be- 
come the “Lost Colony.” 4 


% The first American Declaration of 
In lependence was signed in Charlotte, 
May 20, 1775, antedating by more than 
1 year the national declaration. 


EEE 


Did You Know That— 


% The Indian population of North 
Carolina, 22,690, is the greatest of any 
State east of the Mississippi. 


% Raleigh’s Negro library is named 
after Richard B. Harrison, who was the 
first to play the role of “de Lawd” in 
“The Green Pastures.” 


% The weathercock atop Christ 
Church, Raleigh, was described as~ the 
nly fowl left in the North Carolina 
capital when Sherman occupied the city 
in 1865. 


% North Carolina farmers grow 70 
er cent of all the bright leaf cigarette 
crop produced in the U. S., a crop for 
which they receive about $150 million 
year, 
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YOUR VOTE— 


Bought With Blood; Don’t Waste It 


By JOHN M. VORYS 
United States Representative from Ohio 


Of the billions of people on this 
planet, only comparatively few millions 
get to vote for those who shall represent 
them and have their vote counted. 
This happens in our country and few 
other countries. These “voting” coun- 
tries are the best- 
off in the world; in 
wealth and educa- 
tion. Some people 
say’ they get to 
vote because they 
are well-off; others 
say that they are 
well-off because 
they get to vote. 
Nazis, Fascists and 
Communists think 
free voting is out of style, because there 

can be only one party, one united gov- 
ernment, headed by one man. 


What do you think? Most of the 
people in this country feel we are fight- 
ing for the right to remain free, which 
involves the right to vote as we please; 
but what's the use of having the right 
if it is not used? It appears, from pri- 
maries to date, that in this year of crisis, 
more than half of the voters, in this 
country fighting for the right to vote, 
are going to disenfranchise “the mselves, 
to do voluntarily what the dictators are 
forcing their people to do—refrain from 
voting their convictions. Are you? 

I would never urge anyone to vote, 
regardless of how you vote. - To vote 
blindly is worse than not voting at all. 
There is no easy way to exercise this 
sovereign right intelligently. This is 
mesa ache true this year. We are going 
to select a House, and a third of the 
Senate, in a year when much of the vital 
information is secret, when our minds 
are focussed on the war, when propa- 

ganda and passions run high and in- 
telligent interest runs low. To vote 
wisely this year, you must be prepared. 

How choose a Congressman? 





Rep. Vorys 

















All The News 
of All The World 


CONDENSED 


His voting record is helpful, but re- 
member, he casts scores of important, 
unrecorded votes for everyone you can 
check. His speeches are helpful, but 
remember, his work in committees, his 
countless conversations with other Con- 
gressmen and with officials, may be 
more important than his speeches. His 
party ties are important, but, although 
1 am a strong believer in a two-party 
system, party lines are sometimes dim 
and blurred these days. 

What kind of fellow is he? If you 
don't know him well, what do people 
you know who know him well think of 
him? Has he had experience? Has he 
the judgment and intelligence and 
courage to use his experience? What 
about his judgment? Would you want 
his advice on a personal or business 
question, if he had time to go into it? 
Does he want, in general, the kind of 
country and the kind of a world you do? 
This is where record votes and speeches 
are helpful. Has he the courage to dis- 
agree, even with ‘you, when he feels 
sure he’s right? 

A fine woman in our community, 
whom I know well, has been very active 
in club work, and in various leagues of 
this and that, who list qualifications 
based on answers to questionnaires and 
on votes on c@értain bills their commit- 
tees have selected. Then on the night 
before the primaries she calls me up 
and says, “You know these candidates 
personally, Just between us, what 
kind of a man is———?”, and we go 
through the list from top to bottom, 
It is a difficult and embarrassing job 
for me. She may not follow my opin- 
ions; she really should know about these 
people before election eve; but she is 
using one very practical way to check 
up on these candidates as human beings. 

Be sure to vote and vote wisely and 
intelligently. Men are fighting and d 
ing this very day to protect your right 
to do this. You owe it to those men, to 
your country, and to yourself to use that 
right, and use it well, 
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CAPITAL CHAT 








Lightning Attack 


UT of Washington’s brightest elec- 

trical display of the summer came 
this “lucky” news photograph of a bolt 
of lightning striking the bronze figure of 
the Goddess of Freedom on the Capitol 
dome. (While the camera plate was 
still exposed, a second flash hit the 
ground in back of the House Office 
wing.) As far as is known, this is the 
only news picture ever taken of Free- 
dom stopping a discharge from the 
clouds although it is apparently a fre- 
quent occurrence. 

According to the Capitol architect, 
David Lynn, no damage has been done 
by the bolts, which is explained by the 
fact that the copper in the bronze statue 
acts as a conductor. Over the shoulders 
and headgear of the figure are ten cop- 
per points tipped with platinum. These 
draw the lightning and dissipate it over 
the 900-pound cast iron dome, causing 
the bolt’s energy to be expended harm- 
lessly over a vast area. 


LT 


Sorry 
T has ceased to be news that Govern- 
ment buildings and premises swarm 
with guards whose duty is clear to them. 
They are doing a thorough job of rout- 
ing unauthorized visitors from their do- 
main. Sometimes their thoroughness is 
less a virtue than a nuisance as in an em- 
barrassing interlude recently at the door 
of one of Washington’s mushroom tem- 
pos (temporary buildings). 

The clock was striking five when an 
earnest young man accosted the guard 
with the announcement that he had an 
appointment with Milo Perkins, head of 
the Board of Economic Warfare. A five 
o'clock appointment it was, and be- 
sides, it was important. 

“Sorry,” said the guard, for the clock 
had struck the deadline for visitors. But 
the man persisted. More minutes than 
he could count on his fingers ticked off 
while he talked. Finally, the guard re- 
lented and Nelson Rockefeller, Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 


kept his appointment. 





White House Wedding 


HE last time there was similar news 

was May 7, 1914, when Eleanor 
Randolph Wilson, daughter of Pres- 
ident Wilson, was married to William 
Gibbs McAdoo. Then last week, Thurs- 
day, July 30, the White House had an- 
other wedding. Presidential adviser 
and confidant, rangy Harry Hopkins, 
who calls the White House home, was 
married there to dynamic, friendly 
Louise Macy, 36-year-old former New 


York and Paris fashion editor. 

It was a comparatively small wed- 
ding, if one is going to speak in num- 
bers (only families), but the setting, 
especially the wedding cake, was on 
the grand scale. The tiered cake, baked 


by a New York restaurant from a papier- . 


mache model made by a White House 
architect, was decorated with the zodia- 
cal signs of the bride and groom. 





Freedom Survived the Blitz 


The Hopkinses will live in Harry’s 
two-room suite at the White House and 
“Louie,” as she is known to intimate 
friends, will continue her work as a 
nurses’ aide, in which she has served 
since the war. 

It was Mrs. Macy’s desire to fill some 
sort of war position that occasioned the 
casual acquaintance which ripened into 
last week’s marriage. A mutual friend 
told Hopkins that Mrs. Macy desired a 
war position, Harry invited her to talk 
with him and told her he would keep 
her in mind. He did, and from there 
on the story is as old as time itself. 





Geographic Tabloid 





TANGANYIKA 


Location—British East Africa. 

Area—360,000 sq. mi. 

Population—5,27 0,484, mostly native. 

Capital—Dar-es-Salaam (Pop. 30,000). 

Government — Administered under 
mandate by a Governor assisted by an 
Executive Council of 10 members. A 
Legislative Council consists of not more 
than 23 members. 

Governor—Sir M. A. Young. 

Education—There are separate schools 
maintained and assisted by the Govern- 
ment for European, Indian and African 
children. 

Products—Sisal, cotton, coffee, ground 
nuts, hides and skins (big game para- 
dise), beeswax, ivory, valuable timber, 
minerals, including diamonds and gold. 
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SERVICE NOTES 








Voting Procedure—War and Navy 
Depts. announced that any member of 
the armed forces desiring to vote in an 
election in his own state should write 
to the Secy. of State of his state at the 
state capital for information regarding 
his eligibility and the procedure for ab- 
sentee voting where it is permitted by 
law. State authorities will relay such 
information to the men by mail. Com- 
munications from the service men shoul: 
include their full name, Army or Navy 
serial number, permanent home address 
and military or naval address. 


o = o 


Cream of the Crop—How is your 
blood pressure? Has your heart been 
acting up lately? Flat feet? What 
about your eyes? If you are an Infan- 
try, Cavalry or Field Artillery officer 
and can come up to scratch on these 
points and a few others, the Army will 
accept your application for assignment 
to the Airborne Command for parachute 
training. Rigid qualifications are re- 
quired of both officers and enlisted men 
The Army wants alert, active, supple 
men capable of development into an 
aggressive individual fighter. Majors 
40 and under, captains and lieutenants 
32 and under, and enlisted men be- 
tween 18 and 32 may qualify. Other 
requirements: height, not over 72 in- 
ches; weight, under 185 pounds; distant 
vision, 20-40 or better; good arches, 
normal mobility in all joints, equally de- 
veloped musculature, good coordina- 
tion; systolic blood pressure, under 140 
diastolic blood pressure, under 90; no 
fractures or deformities and an other- 
wise satisfactory medical history. A 
thorough examination will determine 
these modern Apollos. 

Eighteen and 19-year-old enlistees 
may apply for duty with the parachute 
troops, but, if physically acceptable will 
be required to complete the three- 
month basic infantry training before 
being assigned to parachute duty. 


° 2 & 


Army Emergency Relief—Inquiries 
have been flooding into the War Dept. 
regarding eligibility for aid from Army 
Emergency Relief. In reply, the Dept 
points out that the fund was organized 
by the Army to give speedy help to sol 
diers and dependents who deserve it 
When the case warrants it, money will 
be advanced; in other cases medical 
care, or food, fuel and clothing will be 
furnished. Any Army post, camp or air 
field, or local Red Cross Chapter will 
give information to soldiers aad depen- 
dents who apply. The name, grade 
serial number, organization, station or 
last mailing address of the soldier must 
be given. 
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The Second Front | 


(Continued from page 4) 


chief? That to the general public here 
and abroad is an academic question, for 
the strategists would be expected to 
select the most competent man, and it 
matters little whether he be American 





or British. Gen. MacArthur, Gen. Mar- 
shall, and the British Gen. Wavell have 
been mentioned as possibilities. Our 
commanders in charge of forces now in 
E rey are Gen. Biseahower for land; 


n. Stark for sea and Gen. Spaatz for | 


ows aie—good men whose names may 


well give Hitler pause. | 


Should we find fighting allies waiting 
for us on the Continent? Would the 
subjugated peoples rise and smite their 
oppressors on the approach of their 
rescuer sP 
pect it. The people in one district of 
E rance rose prematurely when they mis- 
took a commando raid for an invasion. 
They quickly seized German arms and 
produced hidden weapons. 

It is gener rally believed, and on strong 
evidence, that the opening of a second 
front would be a signal for a wide Euro- 
pean revolt. In fact, the conquered 
countries have not waited. .German 
troops, trains have been derailed in Po- 
land and France; hundreds of secret 
anti-German newspapers are published 
in Norway, the Low Countries and ¢ ‘|se- 
where; there have been slow-downs and 
sabotage in the German munitions fac- 
tories, and raids on oil barges along the 
Danube. That remarkable Yugoslavian 
guerrilla leader, Gen. Draja Mihailo- 
vich, is said to have 200,000 fighting 
men under his command, keeping a 
force of 600,000 Axis troops very busy. 
Even in Austria there is said to be a 
heavy under-ground swell of opposition 
to Hitler, while in Germ: ny itself his 
support is not unanimous. 

There are some who believe our sec- 
ond front aA be won in the air, with 
1,000 or 2,000 bombers every night 
hammering Germany. Britain has al- 
ready m made a start toward that. But 
the tens of thousands of land troops we 
have already in Britain are obviously 
intended for land fighting. 

The decision on the time and place of 
invading Europe is not, of course, one 
for the public, or for publications, to 
make. They are merely expressing them- 
selves in favor of it, but expect the re- 
sponsible high officials to make the 
proper decision, and to follow through. 
They believe the war will not be won 
until Germany is engaged tooth and nail, 
east and west, night and day, with all 
the United Nations can put into the 
fray. It may be necessary to wait a 
little longer, but American troops are 
in Europe to fight the Germans, and _ one 
fine morning, without warning, we are 
going to get the electrifying report that 
the United Nations have struck with 


There is every reason to ex- | 


everything in their power. | 





Attention Housewives! 


WARTIME MEALS 


By MARGOT MURPHY (Jane Holt) 
Food Editor, “N. Y. Times” 


Economy, coupled with sound nutrition, is the keynote of 
this guide to good eating in time of war. It covers completely 
the important subject of wartime meals—how to plan them, buy 
them, and cook them. Food shortages and substitutes are ‘fully 
covered. 

No ordinary cook book, this volume discusses in common- 
sense fashion the subject of nutrition and includes many thrifty, 
attractive recipes for little-known fuods which are particularly 
wholesome. Practical menus for two weeks are given, also 
directions on how to plan other meals and a chapter on home 
canning. 

Brightly written in intimate, chatty style by a nationally- 


known expert, it is Layer with food information as $2. 00 


HOMEMAKER’ S HANDBOOK 


By DOROTHY MYERSON 


A COMPLETE, MODERN, HANDY REFERENCE BOOK THAT WILL SAVE YOU 
DOLLARS, STEPS, HOURS. 


Whether you're a blushing beginner, or an accomplished veteran at the fine art of keeping a 
home—you can’t help but find this amazing book a valuable addition to your housekeeping 
knowledge! 

The HOMEMAKER’S HANDBOOK is really a virtual library of information on housekeeping! 
An entire cookbook of nearly 600 recipes for all occasions—complete menus and nutritional 
aids, with handy diet and food charts—the serving of wines and cocktails—cooking for 
groups, from a children’s party to a church supper of 60. General home management, 
with or without maid’s help. Laundry methods, ironing. What an average kitchen and pantry 
should have, in way of equipment and supplies. Care of floors, furniture, rugs. uying 
dress goods, furs, ieathers, or materials for home dressmaking. Buying foedstuffs, furniture 
-—s Se construction materials. What months to look for special sales—and innumerable 
other topics. 

A complete bibliography on subjects relating to homemaking is also included—book on child 
training, marriage, psychology and physiology, recreation, beauty, etiquette, and many other 
Subjects, for your convenient reference. 

For the woman who adores housekeeping—who takes pride in new ideas for menus, room 
arrangements, novel decorations, parties, the HOMEMAKER’S HANDBOOK will be a mine of 
suggestions on better ways to buy things, do things, cook things, serve things, Ss 39 


fix things! No. 10F 
HOW TO BE YOUR OWN DECORATOR  jgmmmmmmieses 


New Revised Edition 











By Helen Kones, Director, “Good Housekeeping” Studio. 


It’s your home—Why not decorate it yourself? Why 
not make it expressive of your own individuality? You say 
if you knew JUST WHERE TO START you could. 
This book will show you where to start, it will reveal to 
you just how to transform an unfurnished apartment or 
house, or your present home, into an attractive place to 
live. It embodies sound, practical principles of home 
decorating. There are over 200 beautifully printed photo- 


graphs, many in full color, showing attractive $1 95 
Ss 


color schemes. Size 7% x 10 inches. No. 24A 
COMMON SENSE | HEALTH ¢ CHATS—Dr. Logan Clendening, author of The Human Body. This 
simply-written, friendly book will solve your everyday health problems quickly and effective ly. 


In addition to being an invaluable health service, you will find that the book moves 
aiong With humor and vitality. A pleasure to read. No. B2. NOW .. $1 0 
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Washington, D. C. BLANK 
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The Nonhelping Hand 


F ALL Americans got together (as 

the great majority have), shared the 
fighting, divided the burdens and ac- 
cepted each his share of deprivations 
we should not only be sure to win the 
war but would preserve our country in 
the best shape possible to begin the 
post-war era. 

Yet considerable classes of citizens, 


against all warnings, pleadings and © 


good common sense, continue to en- 
danger the whole country by insisting 
on special privileges and considerations 
for themselves. Among them, some of 
our labor leaders are doing just that. 
They have been told by every compe- 
tent authority that continued wage in- 
creases will lead to inflation, and that 
inflation is disaster. They have been 
pleaded with by the President, the best 
friend union labor ever had, not to keep 
asking for more.. They have been 
threatened by Congress, and they have 
been reasoned with by the War Pro- 
duction Board; Leon Henderson kept 
pointing out to them that dangerous in- 
flationary gap (now about $30 billion) 
between the increased buying power 
and goods available for purchase; but 
in spite of all the pleas and all the 
perils, and in spite of the fact that labor 
is now getting higher pay than ever 
before in all history, they keep on ask- 
ing for more. 

And with their insatiable demands 
they offer arguments hardly worthy of 
fourth-grade students. Philip Murray 
is on record as insisting that higher 
wages for labor are not inflationary, 
whereas a sales tax (designed to mop 
up several billions of the expanded pur- 
chasing power) would be inflationary. 
He continued to point to the “great 
profits” of the corporations, while those 
profits, after taxes take their bite, 
dwindle before the eyes to a mere 
trickle. He pointed to the rising cost 
of living, and the rise to come, as justi- 
fication for higher wages; as though 
labor had a right to be protected from 
wartime costs while the rest of us suf- 
fered them. A 15 per cent rise in the 
cost of living to most wage earners 
simply means tightening the belt that 
much, They know we are at war. They 
know the President was right when he 





Berryman in The Washington Star 


“The Little Dog Laughed... 


said that the war means a lower stand- 
ard of living for all. 


When the President announced in 
April his seven-point program for sta- 
bilization of living costs he asked labor 
to cooperate voluntarily by not making 
any broad, industry-wide demands for 
wage increases. Mr. Murray and his 
union responded by demanding a flat 
dollar-a-day increase for workers in 
“Little Steel,” while those in “Big Steel” 
and in automobiles stood by to get the 
same. And with that demand, made in 
the very teeth of gratitude to the Presi- 
dent, of common sense and of patrio- 
tism, the same union leaders also in- 
sisted on the closed shop and the check- 
off. And then turning to Congress 
they served notice that the new taxes 
must not bear hard on Jabor. 
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It is true that labor has not been alo). 
in these demands, for on every h 
there are special privilege groups. 1) 
the men who have won great ne 
powers for labor should realize t)\,: 
such an attitude is to their own hurt 
citizens of the country which inflatio,, 
will damage. 


War Conditioning 


NE hopeful aspect of the war i 

that it may condition us for the 
peace. When the war is ended there i 
going to be an awful lot of work to be 
done to bring order out of the chaos. 
The great destruction of material wealt); 
and resources will leave the whole 
world poorer, and the struggle for su: 
vival will start in earnest—with those at 
the bottom struggling the hardest. 

Roger W. Babson, economic expert, 
says we can lick the Japs and Germans 
in war, but he is not so sure that we 
can beat them in peace. They have 
been trained to work harder and longe: 
than we do, and to live more frugall, 
While our industries in many smal! 
towns have declined our entertaimme:'t 
devices and expenditures have in 
creased, he finds. We have been going 
for higher wages, shorter hours, time 
and a half pay, bonuses, subsidies, foo:! 
stamps, hand-outs of all kinds, and fo 
less and less work. People so traine:| 
will be at a great disadvantage in eco 
nomic competition with industrious n 
tions inured to hardships and hard work 

When an athlete gets ready to run 
an important race or to fight a formid 
able opponent he goes into training. He 
eats, smokes and drinks less and works 
more. He denies himself indulgences 
he keeps regular hours and regular hab- 
its and devotes himself to a keen stud) 
and practice of the skills he will need 
in his contest. In that way he faces his 
opponent at the top of his efficiency 
And if his opponent has been taking it 
easy it is just too bad for him. 

Our best bet for the competition of 
peace is that our millions of young men 
are getting a good training and harden- 
ing in the fighting services. They will 
come back not only tough and hard but 
they will have their ingenuity developed 
by using complicated machines in the 
struggle for life and victory. Besides, 
they will have largely forgotten the old 
days of coddling and boondoggling, of 
loafing and jitterbugging, and will be 
ready to take hold like real men. Such 
men—if we really have such men—will 
be able to hold their own. They will 
be very much like their ancestors, the 
pioneers who made America. 
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READERS WRITE 








That Circle Problem 


May I add one more comment to the 
problem about the space between the two 
circles as given in your July 4 issue. This 

for the benefit of those who used up too 

ch paper in obtaining a solution. If we 

r and R represent the radii of the earth 

the enlarged circle, respectively, then 

required space between the circles will 
be R—r. But R=C (circumference) divided 
hy 2 Pi (3.1416) and r—c/2 Pi, where C 
is the circumference of the large circle and 
« the circumference of the small one. 


Therefore: 


2 Pi 2Pi 2 Pi 


Since C — c was given as 20 feet, the 
answer will be 20 divided by twice 3.1416 
or nearly 3.2 feet. 

S. M. Barnes, 
Teacher, Wilbur Wright High School 
Jetroit, Mich. 
PATHFINDER’s solution, a different statement of 

Barnes’ method, was 3.18, equivalent to his 

rly 3.2 feet.”"—Ed.] 


~ 


Not So Promptly 
In your July 15 issue . . . it is stated 
it the Oregon Indians “promptly mas- 
cred Narcissa and her husband.” Dr. 
and Mrs. Marcus Whitman had been in 
that territory eleven years before the mas- 
re occurred. He was a physician, ex 


Science Facts 
TTU ISLAND in the Aleutian 


chain, our territory nearest to 
Asia and now occupied by the Japs, 
is one of the rainiest spots on earth. 
Yearly humidity averages 90 epr 
cent; there are 250 rainy days a year, 
and sometimes only eight wholly 
clear days. There are no trees on 
Attu, no ants—but some rats... 
@ When you tan, it means that the 
deep skia cells have manufactured 
extra pigment, called melanin, to 
black out the sun’s excessive ultra- 


violet radiation. Suntan and sunburn 


are different things. Some people 
cannot tan, and burn easily. Freckles 
are caused by uneven distribution of 
yigmment-producing cells ...@ No 
seta drug will ill the organisms 
which cause cecal coccidosis in poul- 
try once they have penetrated the 
cells of the intestinal tract, but tet- 
raethy thiuram monosulfide has been 
found to make chickens immune to 
infection . . . @ The Ainus, abori- 
gines whe inhabit northern Japan, 
are believed to be of ancient white 
or Caucasian origin, and to have mi- 
grated from the South Seas. 





plorer, leader of emigration, etc. Seeing 
the potential value of the region, and know- 
ing well the efforts of the English to se- 
cure it for Canada, he left Walla Walla in 
October, 1842, on horseback with only 
one companion and a guide and three 
pack mules, for Washington, D. C., to urge 
the Government to keep Oregon. “Had it 
not been for him the U. S. might have 
given up Oregon to England, as com- 


paratively worthless”—Appleton’s “Ency- 
clopedia of American Biography.” 

Albert J. Blakely 
Bayfield, Wis. 





On Congress 
Your 4rticle (in “Between You and Me— 
and the Gatepost”) signed E. H. on the de- 
bate between Dr. Frank Kingdon and Sen. 
Robert A. Taft seems to me quite aside from 


— 
Bible Verse 


HEN shall ye call upon me, and 

ye shall go and pray unto me, 
and I will hearken unto you. And ye 
shall seek me, and find me, when ye 
shall search for me with all your 
heart. 





Jeremiah, 29: 12,18 


the subject which was, I believe, whether 
or not consistently isolationist views held 
by a Congressman previous to Pearl Harbor 
should eliminate him from public life in the 
forthcoming fall elections. 

In changing the subject—as I feel the 
writer has done—from a discussion of the 
trustworthiness for leadership in Congress 
to a defense of our representative electorial 
system, the writer has, intentionally or oth- 
erwise rendered his readers a dis-service in 
confusing the issue. No one is asking or 
suggesting that our electoral system be 
changed, but every one of our millions 
houlll demand that the men and women 
who go to Congress be grand people with 
a world view of events as well as the 
well-being of their constituents at heart. 

Lydia Davis 
Northford, Conn. 

{It seems that Miss Davis, with her statements of 
what ‘‘should’’ happen to some Congressmen,and what 
voters ‘“‘should’’ do, is confusing the issue. FE. H. 
pointed out that only the voters in individual Con- 
gressional districts can approve or disapprove the acts 
and records of their Congressmen. Congressmen will 
be elected not by national radio debates between Sen- 
ators and other public figures but by voters in their 
home districts. If-Miss Davis is satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with her Congressmen, she can say so with her 
ballot in her voting precinct; but she cannot go to 
Michigan or California, or even to her neighboring 
district, and tell the people for whom to vote and 
why, since they have their home-grown ideas, too. 
E. H.’s whole point was that the Congress is a product 
of many localities; and that the people back home, 
and not any outsider, however distinguished, will 
judge the present Congress and pick the next.—Ed.] 


Churchill ts Colbie 


It has been reported that Winston 
Churchill, Premier of Great Britain, fought 
with the Spaniards against the United 
States in the Spanish-American War. I 
would like to know if this is a fact. 

W. J. Bruchman 
Ambrose, N. D. 


[No. Churchill was a war correspondent for British 
publications, and as such covered the Spanish forces 
in Cuba.—Ed.] 


$2 Million 

In one of your recent editorials I ran up 
against the expression “$2 million” for 
$2,000,000. I sincerely hope that the use 
of that formula may not become general. 
As the dollar sign cannot properly Be used 
with spelled words but only with figures, 
the expression must be read “two dollars 
million” mstead of “two million dollars.” 
It is not only awkward and uncouth, but it 
nainrally confuses the reader untii he stops 
and figures out just what is meant by it. 
Please don’t do it again. 

E. H. Mudge 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply. brush and directions. DENDEX 
CO., Dept. 26-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


» Look 10 to 15 Years Younger 


Why worry because you have wrinkles, 
lines, baggy eyes, double chin, sag- 
ging muscles or other age signs? Be 
amazed! Send $1.25 for a full month’s 
supply of LATTA-CREAM. Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfied. 
LATTA-CREAM, 
505 Sth Ave., (Dept. PA-6) New York 


LADIES-""*{,"2! 


Easy, pleasant work. No investment 
or experience necessary. Write 

Ph. Meyers, 3301 Colerain Ave., 
Desk 42149, Cincinnati, O. 


MONEY 
BELT 

















MAKE MONEY AT HOME 
IN SPARE TIME! 

















SOLDIERS, 
SAILORS, MARINES. Smartest gift for YOUR 
Boy in the Service! Every man needs a Money Belt. 
Genuine Top-Grain Leather, embossed with VU. 8. 
(nsignia Large Bill Pocket, 2 small coin pockets. 
{dentification Tag. Comfortable web strap. SEND 
NO MONEY! Pay postman only $2.00 plus C.O.D.— 
money back unless delighted! Order NOW from: 

J. M. Bucheimer Co., Delaware Ave., Towson, Md. 





HAY FEVER 
Relief or Money Back 


Thousands now avoid Hay Fever misery 
without medicine or expensive injections by 
using Cha-Gobe Nasal Filter. Relief effected 
within a few hours. 

This tiny, inconspicuous device, with its 
ultra-fine soft silk screens fits into the nos- 
trils without obstructing breathing and with- 
out discomfort. It filters pollen and dusts 
from the air you breathe before they reach 
the sensitive lining of the nose. No pollen 
or dust—No Hay Fever, 

Cha-Gobe should prove its protection over- 
night. But try it for ten days and make sure, 
then, if you are not completely satisfied, re- 








turn the filter and your money is promptly . 


refunded. You will enjoy Cha-Gobe, 
light, washable, and hardly shows, 

Send name and address with check or 
money order for $2.50 to Cha-Gobe Co.,, 
Hartford, Conn. Sent C. O. D. if preferred, 
Don’t wait, Get a Cha-Gobe and Beat Hay 
Fever this season. Write today. 


5th YEAR 
Buy where thousands have 
been satisfied. We make 


FALSE TEETH for you from 
your own impressions. 


Low 


It ig 








90 DAY TRIAL AS 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE of 7 
SATISFACTION protects you. _ 


SEND NO MONEY soci P ond Metron 
J. B. CLEVELAND DENTAL PLATE CO. 


Dept. 1-L2 East Str. Louisa, ttinols 














Banish the craving for tobacco as 
= thousands have. Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Not a substitute, not habit forming. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 


f/ furious effect of tobacco 
\“ and of a treatment which 
le Y has relieved many men. 


THE NEWELL COMPANY 
a-~ Clayton Sta., St, Louis, Me. 
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PRESENTING 





William D. Leahy 


NCE when the then-new battleship 

New Mexico was being tested in a 
“full power” run, she tore a blade off 
one of her huge propellers. The big 
ship shuddered violently at every turn 
of the screw. Her masts trembled with 
the vibration. She racked and strained. 
Telling about it later, an officer com- 
mented: “The captain had to make a 
quick decision whether, with a_per- 
fectly good excuse, to quit the test and 
go in for repairs, or to carry on. He 
carried on, and we made our speed and 
everything else.” 

What would have happened had the 
test failed? someone asked. “Well,” re- 
plied the officer, “he probably wouldn't 
have got to be an admiral.” 

The name of that tough-fibered cap- 
tain was William Daniel Leahy, Until 
July 22nd he was Admiral William 
Daniel Leahy, USN, Retired, and our 
Ambassador to Vichy France. Then 
67-year-old Admiral Leahy, weather 
beaten and paunchless aa looking a 
good decade younger, donned uniform 
again and briskly took over what may 
become the biggest job of his career. 
He was named Chief of Staff to the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 

Just what the job means only time 
can tell. Both Hitler and Stalin have 
personal chiefs of staffs, men who plan 
the campaigns they have roughed out 
and tell the field generals to fight them. 
To some the Leahy appointment smelled 
of combined operations which he would 
direct. Others took at face value the 
President's definition of Admiral Leahy 
as a “leg man” who would shoulder the 
onerous task of funneling information. 
Rut two points are significant in assess- 
ing the part Leahy will play in global 
strategy: 1) his office will be in the old 
Public Health Building, now head- 
quarters for the chiefs oF staff in Wash- 
ington of the United Nations; 2) his 
home will be the White House. 

Blunt-spoken Admiral Leahy, diplo- 
mat and fighting man, knows what the 
war is all about. As early as 1937 he 
was warning the United States not to 
put too much faith in “pacts, protocols, 
treaties and disarmament conferences.” 
In a Navy Day speech then he declared: 
“Naval officers are likely to be actuated 
more by what history os taught them 
than by the aspirations and 
idealists and theorists.” 

And Admiral Leahy has been a ring- 
side spectator of history at work. For 
18 months as Ambassador to Vichy he 
interposed his prestige and cold fo ic 
between Petain and Hitler’s lust for 
Vichy “cooperation.” Earlier, as Gover- 


opes of 


nor of Puerto Rico, he was chief inter- 
inediary between Washington and Vichy 
on the thorny subject of France’s West 
Indian island of Martinique. 

Before taking on his present respon- 
sibility, Admiral Leahy had won the 


greatest distinction a Navy man can 





Acme 


Leahy: Chief of Staff to the President 


earn. He is the outy officer in our naval 
history to have been chief of the two 
important bureaus of Ordnance and 
Navigation, as well as Chief of Naval 
Operations, a post from which he re- 
tired for age in 1939. It has been said 
that he “has probably played a larger 
part than any other man in shaping the 
policies of the United States Navy.” 
President Roosevelt, who calls him “a 
man of superb, all-around ability,” sum- 
moned him as his first consultant when 
he began to mobilize the nation for de- 
fense work back in April of 1940. The 
Admiral counseled “friendly acquisition” 
of the West Indian islands as essential 
to defense, and was right then busy 
making an American Gibraltar of his 
own tropical Puerto Rico. 

If in his new job Leahy does become 
a sort of deputy Commander in Chief 
for the Army and Navy, he will have 
achieved one boyhood ambition. For 


sailor Leahy wanted to be a soldier. Born 


in Hampton, Iowa, on May 6, 1875, 
his ambition to go to West Point was 
fired by his grandfather’s tales. of Civil 
War exploits. But when young Leahy 
graduated from Ashland, Wisconsin, 
High School, his Congressman told him 
there were no West Point appointments 
open. Would young Leahy accept a 


nomination to the Naval Academy? He 
would and did. And since his gradua- 
tion in 1897, he has seen action in 
every war which our Navy has fought. 

Admiral Leahy is one of the few sur- 


PATHFINDER 


vivor's of the Oregon’s historic dash 
around the Horn to help destroy Admira| 
Cervera’s fleet in Santiago Harbor 0; 
July 3, 1898. He saw service in the 
Philippine Uprising and China’s Boxe; 
Rebellion, part of the time as com. 
mander of the gunboat Mariveles. | 
1904, stationed at Panama during ay 
early period in the construction of the 
Canal, he fought and licked an attack 
of yellow fever. 

Later, after a semester of teaching 
physics at the Naval Academy, Leal 
was off to the Pacific again, where he 
rose to be Fleet Ordnance Officer }y 
1911. Back in the Caribbean the foi- 
lowing year, he was made Chief of Staff 
of the naval forces in Nicaragua during 
American occupation. During World 
War I, after several other jobs, he super- 
vised commissioning and commanded 
the Princess Matoika, former North Ger- 
man Lloyd liner used as a troop trans- 
port. For this service he won a Navy 
Cross and a letter of commendation. 

For three post-war years he was Di- 
rector of Gunnery Exercises and Engi- 
neering Performance, as well as senior 
member of a board to establish fire con- 
trol policies. Then, during the Turkish- 
Greco War, Leahy played a power- 
fisted diplomatic hand as commander 
of the American naval squadron pro- 
tecting our interests in those waters. A 
few more sea tours, and Admiral Leahy 
took over the Navy’s Bureau of Ord- 
nance in 1927. He was now on the top 
few rungs of the Navy ladder. The 
last steps came quickly: commander, 
destroyers, 31; chief, Bureau of Navi- 
gation, °33; commander, Battleships, 
Battle Force, °85; commander, Battle 
Force, ‘36; Chief of Naval Operations, 
1937. 

President Roosevelt, an old Navy 
man himself, liked the cut of the Ad- 
miral’s jib. He lias kept him busy ever 
since his retirement in 1939. In Puerto 
Rico, then a tough administrative prob- 
lem, Leahy proved an excellent trouble 
shooter. At Vichy he did a masterful 
job. The Navy far from cloistered his 
mind, which is tough, resilient and 
coldly logical. He is well-rounded out- 
side his field, particularly in his grasp 
of world economics. He has a faculty 
for grasping details. And for almost 
two years he has been on the inside of 
Allied global strategy. By some, his 
appointment is considered a prelude to 
a second front. 

Admiral Leahy’s wife died in France 
just before they were to return home. 
He has one son, Lieut. Commander 
William H. Leahy, and two grand- 
children, Louise, aged 17, and Bobby, 
aged six, who are his favorite com- 
panions. But his new duties, which will 
keep him busy between the combined 
Chiefs of Staff headquarters in the Pub- 
lic Health Building and the White 
House willl leave him little time for di- 
version, either with them or at golf and 
bridge, until Hitler is licked. 
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Women at Willow Run 


The other day in a New York news- 
paper there was a series of cartoons de- 
jicting an inspection line in a war 
plant. All the workers shown were men 
in the beginning. Then one was re- 
placed by a woman. As the remaining 
men tried to glare her and her followers 
into retreat, they were gradually re- 
placed by the fair sex up to the last 
man, All the while the women were 
working unconcernedly on. 
But finally, when only one 
man is left in the line, the 
attitude is reversed, and it 
is the women’s turn to look 
menacingly in the direction 
of the lone male. 

It is quite possible that 
such a cartoon may one day 
come to life at the Ford 
Willow Run bomber plant 
ear Detroit, Mich. Already 
many women are in train- 
ing at the plant school to 
take their places side by 
side with the men in quan- 
tity production of the sky 
giants, with no handicaps 
allowed. Eventually, said 
Roscoe Smith, the plant’s 
director, “at least 25 per 
cent of the 80,000 to 100,- 
000 people to be employed here will 
be women.” 

Helping to piece together the 40,000 
parts and 360,000 rivets of a modern 
bomber, the women are inspeeting, as- 
sembling, riveting, welding, sewing, up- 
holstering, blueprint reading, operating 
machines, shaping the glass used in the 
nose of a plane and doing the usual 
office work. Many of them find that 
they prefer factory work to other jobs. 


Previous experience is not required at 
Willow Run, but anyone considering the 
work would do well to brush up on her 
mathematics first. Neither is age a 
drawback, as both young girls and ma- 
ture women with families are in train- 
ing. The women are not placed at 
dangerous or heavy work; their assign- 
ments run to the lighter jobs. The type 
of job to which she is assigned deter- 
mines the individual's rate of pay, but a 


CHEESE RECIPE CONTEST: So many entries were 
received in PATHFINDER’s contest for recipes for 
cheese dishes, announced in the July 4 issue, that it 
vill require longer than expected to judge them. 
Prize-winners will be announced as soon as possible. 


/ 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


( Title Copyrighted ) 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 


riveter will average about 57.50 a week. 

Mr. Smith is satisfied that the women 
can be used successfully. He has found 
them apt and interested and, on the 
whole, doing a “nice job.” 


WH 


Save Containers 


The Consumer Division of OPA gives 
another preview of things to come in 
its warning to homemakers to “save as 
many durable containers and container 





Willow Run Welders: “Nice Work,” No Glares 


tops as your storage space permits.” 
Catsup, chili sauce and other relish jars 
and bottles are still coming with metal 
caps, but in due time they will show the 
effects of the WPB order limiting the 
use of tinplate, tin and other materials, 
as will home canning covers and*crown- 
caps for bottling. So when you empty 
a jar or bottle be sure to clean the cap 
and store it. It may come in handy 
some day for preserving foods when 
they come without the usual cap over 
the seal. 

With the lids, store usable metal, 
plastic and glass containers, especially 
those designed for cosmetics, in prepar- 
ation for the day when jars are made 
and sealed with paper, cellophane or 
other non-permanent materials. Candy, 
mayonnaise and cold cream jars, lip- 
stick holders, lotion bottles, vanities and 
rouge compacts, spice and baking pow- 
der tins are all valuable additions to 
your storage pile. They will hold dry 
foods that will soon be available only 
in paper packages. Coffee cans should 
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certainly be saved for preserving coffee 
at will come in paper bags. 

Other changes in packaging methods 
will be noticed by homemakers from 
time to time as covers, cans, bottles and 
paperboard containers go to war. WPB 
has already issued suggestions for re- 
ducing size and thickness of butter and 
ice cream containers; for freezing de- 
signs of liquor and beer bottles to ex- 
isting molds. Similar plans will eventu- 
ally be evolved for all other glass con- 

tainers. 


Danaher Chutney 


Although Sen. John A. 
Danaher (Conn.), in his 
wife’s opinion, “likes most 
what ‘most everyone else 
likes most,” there is one old 
New England relish Mrs. 
Danaher makes that the 
Senator would enjoy even 
if it were served with ice 
cream. It is Apple Chutney, 
delicious with lamb or 
roasts, says Mrs. Danaher, 
and simple to concoct. 
We think PATHFINDER’s 
homemakers, who will cer- 

Acme tainly want to experiment 

with the recipe below, will 
be interested to know, too, 
that Mrs. Danaher’s Apple Chutney 
won first prize at their Hemlock Grange 
Fair. 
APPLE CHUTNEY 


Ingredients: One quart vinegar; two 
cups brown sugar; one tablespoon salt; 
one tablespoon mustard; one tablespoon 
celery seed; one cup raisins; twelve ap- 
ples; six large green tomatoes; two large 
onions; two large green peppers. 

Directions: Let vinegar, sugar, salt, 
mustard seed and celery seed come to 
boil. Then add remaining ingredients 
chopped coarse. Boil all until tender. 


LL RNR 


Travelers 


A kindly woman with bright, pene- 
trating eyes was recently elected the 
fourth president of the Society of 
Woman Geographers. She is Mary A. 
Nourse, authority on the Far East, ge- 
ographer, educator and author, the 
third Washingtonian to head this inter- 
national society whose membership of 
300 is scattered in fifty United States 
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cities and forty-two foreign countries. 

The Society of Woman Geographers, 
with present offices in the Barr Building, 
Washington, was founded in 1925 for 
globe girdlers who had put into some 
permanent form—maps, books, sculp- 
ture, photographs, paintings—a record 
of their researches. Travels, in peace- 
time, include expeditions into the wilds 
of Africa and Tibet and among the 
South Seas natives and climbing over 
the Indian and South American moun- 
tains. Author and Latin American ew 
plorer Blair Niles and Gertrude Emer- 
son Sen, formerly with Asia magazine, 
and now in India, were prominent 
among the founders of the society. It 
now publishes an Annual Bulletin of the 
sometimes hair-raising, sometimes more 
conventional activities of its members. 
The Bulletin is edited by Marie Peary 
Stafford, daughter of discoverer Ad- 
miral Peary. When she isn’t lecturing 
(about the Arctic) or writing, Mrs. Staf- 
ford devotes her time to the American 
Danish Greenland Commission, of 
which she is a member. 

The newly - elected officers have 
achievements no less colorful than 
worthy to their credit. Miss Nourse, 


who has been on the Mount Vernon 
Seminary staff since 1928, did research 










9096—S-l-i-m-l-i-n-e-s in this softly 
draped afternoon frock for matrons. Sizes 
36 to 48. Size 36, 34 yards 39 inch fabrie. 


4072—-The sweetest girl at the party! In 
this ‘‘basque’’ style with ribbon-trim. Sizes 
6 to 12. Size 10, 234 yards 35 inch fabric. 





Price of each pattern is 16c (in coins), 
The Summer Fashion Book is 10 cents. 
Address the PATHFINDER Pettern De- 

° op eas West i7th Street, New 
ork, N. Y. 


4139 


PATHFINDER 


work in China, Japan, Formosa and oth- Way of an Emperor that you see jn 


er parts of Asia during the many years 
she lived in China. Obtaining a leave 


Hat Preview 


HE scene was the grand ball-oom 

of the Hotel Astor, New York 
City. The occasion was the preview 
showing of autumn hat fashions by 
48 designers. The influence of the 
war was apparent in the styles, al- 
though most hat materials have been 
exempted by WPB orders. This au- 
tumn and winter simplified garments 
will depend a great deal upon hats 
for variety. All sizes and shapes, 
oxes and turbans to high 


from pill 
cleft crowns and poke bonnets were 
snown in a whole range of brilliant 


color, lots of it. Turquoise, royal 
vermillion, green and “Old .Glory” 
red. Materials ranged through felt, 
angora, velvet, chenille, fur, and even 
bright yarns and feathers. The lat- 
ter appeared in evening and late af- 
ternoon styles, some like an Indian 
headdress. Matching muffs or bags 
were noted with most of the hats for 
dress. 





of absence from Mount Vernon, 1933 to 
1937, she, revisited China, the Philip- 
pines and the Japanese Empire. The 
Four Hundred Million and Kodo, the 


4087—Look sophisticated in these easy-to-sew slacks for lounging or sports. 


34 to 44. Size 36, 4%, yards 35 inch fabric. 


9119—Black is news! 
pockets! Sizes 12 to 20. 


4139—A lovely dirndl for the younger set. 
pockets. Sizes 11 to 17. 


4115—Neat and trim for the house—this double-breasted style. 


35 inch fabric. 
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many advanced classrooms are Chinese 
and Japanese histories written by he 
New York collector of Central Amer. 
ican textiles Rheba Forbes Morse },; 
many times in her searches gained th, 
distinction of being the first woman 
from the outside world to enter deep 
Guatemalan and Mexican settlement: 
Her rare finds are on view in museum 
collections as well as her own. Mi 
Morse is first vice president of the group 
Second vice president Irene A 
Wright, also a Washingtonian, has spent 
twenty-two years in Spain, many of them 
studying early American expeditions. 
Being the wife of the Director of the 
Washington Zoo has given Mrs. Lucille 
Quarry Mann material enough to {il! 
several books with her experiences wit) 
the animal kingdom. No, not at the 
Zoo, but on her animal collecting ex- 
peditions to South America, Liberia and 
the East Indies with her husband. Mrs. 
Mann was chosen chairman of the 
Washington group of the Society. 


IT I 


Pastry Shell 


The quantity of water added and the 
method of adding usually make the 
difference between good and poor pas- 





Sizes 16 to 20 and 


Accent it with contrast collar, bow and cuffs and don’t miss the inside 
Size 16, 234 yards 39 inch fabric and 42 yard contrast. 


There’s ruffling at the sweetheart neckline and the 


Size 13, 3 yards 35 inch fabric. 


Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 47, yards 
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trv. Water should be added in such 
a way as to distribute it gradually and 
evenly over the particles of flour and 
fat. 

Ingredients: One and one-half cups 
sifted flour; one teaspoon salt; five to six 
tablespoons fat; two and one-half table- 
spoons water. 

Directions: Mix flour and salt and 
work in the fat with the fingertips or 
a fork until the mixture is granular. 
Sprinkle some water over the surface, 
combining each dampened part into a 
dough, then add more water sparingly 
until the mixture becomes a stiff dough. 
On a lightly floured board roll out half 
the dough into a thin sheet large enough 


—WNeedle Designs-_— 





DECORATIVE HANDIWORK 


7243—The farnily life of a cat—depicted in an easily 
embroidered parel. It’s mainly in single stitch, sur- 
rounded by colorful flowers. Number contains full 
details. 

6990—The favorite pineapple design makes these 
lacy crocheted doilies for table or buffet. It comes in 
three sizes. Number contains full details. 





Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each (plus one 
eert to cover cost of mailing). Complete instruc- 


tions are included in each pattern. Address all 
orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, &2 


| Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


to line the pie-pan. Pat it lightly into 
the pan to prevent air bubbles from 
remaining underneath. In cutting off 
the allie dough, leave a generous 
turn-over around the rim. Prick the 
dough every two or three inches over 
the bottom and sides. Bake at 425 de- 
grees F. for about 12 minutes, or until 


Word Origins 


Communique: We chose this 
word because it is daily fare in the 
newspapers and over the air and yet 
is so commonly mispronounced co- 
mu-neek. Communique is a French 
word with the final e pronounced as 


our long a: co-mu-ni-ka (short o and 
i, long u and a, with primary accent 
on the last syllable). The British 
choose to accent the second syllable. 


Communiques is the plural, pro- 
nounced -kaz (long a). A commu- 
nication or a piece of information 
given out officially is called a com- 
munique. 





crust is lightly browned. Makes two 
shells. If desired, half of dough may 
be used as a top for a covered pie. 


Lt 


Meat Pie 


Sometimes mother has trouble find- 
ing ideas for “one-dish” meals just when 
she has all kinds of work piled up wait- 
ing for her. A meat pie not only pro- 
vides a meal-in-one, but takes care of 
yesterday's left-overs besides. The re- 
cipe may be varied to suit your own re- 
frigerator stock of left-overs. 

Ingredients: Two cups cooked, cubed 
meat; two tablespoons fat; two table- 


HERE'S THE SECRET 





OF ACHIEVING A SLEN- 
DER FIGURE WITHOUT 
STARVING OR LABORI- 


OUS EXERCISES 


VITAMIN CHART 
MENUS 
IMPROVE YOUR 
APPEARANCE 


Lose 10 Ibs. in 10 Days. The fatter 
you are the more you can expect to lose 
on this low-calorie diet. 


THIS BOOK can reduce your weight 
and KEEP you slim—make sure you get 
enough Vitamins—Iimprove your personal 
appearance—Banish that tired feeling 
and step up your Charm quotient, 


Do you want to reduce without starv- 
ing? Do you want to look and feel better 
while you are getting slim? Do you want 
to have zest, beauty and glamour? Then 
order this book now. 


SEND 25¢ COINS OR STAMPS 
MAIL COUPON TODAY =——=> 
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spoons chopped onion; two teaspoons 
salt; one-half teaspoon pepper; two 
cups peas and juice; one-half cup cook- 
ed, sliced carrots; one-half cup cooked 
lima beans, or any vegetables avail- 
able; two tablespoons flour; two table- 
spoons water. 

Directions: Brown the meat and on- 
ion in hot fat and add salt and pepper; 
then add peas and juice, carrots and 
beans. Blend flour and water together 
to make a thick paste. Add to vege- 
table mixture and cook until thick. Pour 
into casserole and arrange small baking 
powder biscuits around the edge. Serves 
six. 

Ar 


Household Hints 


@ Add a small onion, a pinch of gin- 
ger, a few cloves and a bay leaf as a 
gourmet trick when boiling corned beef. 


q To prepare uncoated iron or steel 
for painting, wire brush it, unless it is 
extremely corroded. In that case, crude 
oil or spent lubricating oil will loosen 
the rust. 


q Furniture bought in piecemeal 
fashion on a small budget should serve 
as many purposes as conveniently pos- 
sible and should lend itself to arrange- 
ment with added pieces. 


@ Suede garments should be kept 
dry if possible. If rain does catch them, 
let them dry away from heat, then brush 
in a circular motion with a wire brush. 
A rubber sponge or art gum will help to 
keep a suede jacket clean. 

@ Most heat enters the house in the 
summer through the windows and roof. 
Awnings and roof insulation will reduce 
this heat gain. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





National 


Govt. spending in the first 25 days of 
the fiscal year (starting July 1) topped 
the entire cost of Govt. in 1930... 
® Justice Dept. announced that Certifi- 
cates of Identification have been issued 
to 934,100 German, Italian and Japa- 
nese aliens ...® In reply to reports 
that he would make an inquiry into the 
rubber situation at the President’s re- 
quest, Chief Justice Stone said, “I have 
not accepted any such responsibility and 
I do not intend to”... ® OPA pre- 
dicted that an additional cut of 10 per 
cent of the number of automobiles in 
operation in the rationed area would 
be the result of the Eastern permanent 
rationing ... ® By Aug. 11 it is ex- 
pected that all California Japs and 
Japanese-Americans will have been 
moved to relocation centers under the 
final evacuation orders... ® A light 
airplane with a grappling hook swoop- 
ed down out of the sky at Wilmington, 
Del., snatched up a glider and made 
away with it. The Army was impress- 
ed and emphasized the military value 
of the feat ...® In New York, Mexico 
City, Havana, Montreal and other cities 
a “New World Flag” was unveiled in- 
corporating the colors of the flags of the 
22 nations of the Western Hemisphere 

. © Critical shortage of teachers is re- 
ported endangering national-civilian in- 


terests. 
o 9 hed 


Foreign 


In Norway six leaders of the Church 
met secretly in Oslo and constituted a 
provisional church council which 
amounted to a separation from Pre- 
mier Vidkun Quisling’s State... ® New 
Zealand has organized mounted com- 
mandos as a section of the Home Guard 
to repulse invading Japs - + « © Sir 
Stafford Cripps appealed to the U.S. for 
ereiny with Britain’s decision not to 
yield further in India to that country’s 
demand that Britain end its rule there. 
Cripps’ proposal for complete independ- 
ence after the war which was rejected 
by India was the limit of Britain’s con- 
cessions ... ® Anxiety is growing in 
governmental circles in Australia with 
“almost positive evidence” that Jap 
agents are operating there. Govt. says 
it is apparent that military secrets have 
been revealed to the enemy... ®@ In 
London, Czech Pres. Eduard Benes 
urged a second front, declaring that Hit- 
ler will make peace offers by Oct. 15 if 
he has not scored a military success b 
that time ... © According to British 
sources Germany has started a ship sal- 
vage campaign along the European coast 


dn its rush to make up for a shortage 


of vessels . . . © Disunity threat in 


Canada was practically nullified with 
the announcement that Quebec will 
obey the overseas military service law. 


GS bod ° 


People 


Count Court von Haugwitz-Revent- 
low, ex-husband of former Barbara 
Hutton, and Mrs. Margaret Drayton, 
great-granddaughter of the late Mrs. 
Wm. Astor of New York, were married 
at Colorado Springs ... © Ralph Inger- 
soll, 41, editor of PM, for some time at 
odds with his draft board, unexpectedly 
enlisted in the Army and was inducted 
the next week... @ In am Mexico, 
Helen Jepson, 35-year-old Met soprano, 
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Carver and Ford: Weeds and Soybeans 


was married to Walter Delerra, an engi- 
neer...® Maj. Gen. Frank C. Mahin, 
commanding officer of the Thirty-third 
Division at Camp Forrest, Tenn., was 
killed in the crash of an Army observa- 
tion plane near Waynesboro, Tenn. 
. «+ © Capt. Randolph Churchill, 31, 
son of England’s Prime Minister, 
stopped in New York on his way from 
England to Egypt long enough to pre- 
dict that the United Nations would be 
victorious by the end of next year if 
lucky; otherwise by the end of the fol- 
lowing year... ® At Dearborn, Mich.., 
Dr. George Washington Carver, Negro 
scientist from Tuskegee Institute, Ala., 
received from Henry Ford a fully 
equipped laboratory for food research 
in which he has been interested for 
nearly 50 years. He helped to open it 
by mixing a salad of weeds and wild 
vegetables while the donor looked on. 
Guests were served sandwiches made of 


soybread containing a mixture of weeds. 
& & e 


U. S. at War 


At Fort Myers, Fla., Maj. Gen. Fol- 
lett Bradley, commanding general First 
Air Force, cited 9 members of a B-24 
bomber crew for sinking a German sub 
June 21 in the Gulf... © The first air- 
craft carrier to go down the ways since 


PATHFINDER 


Dec. 7 was launched by the Navy at 
Newport News, Va. She is the Esse; 
... © The War Dept. disclosed that th 
Army is returning to senior ROT\ 
units the rifles they turned in some 
time ago... ® Twice within onc 
week parachutists were reported ty) 
have been sighted in Maryland and 
Virginia sections near Washington but 
investigations failed to turn up any- 
thing ... © At Quincy, Mass., the de- 
stroyer Champlin was launched while 
at Wilmington, Del., the sixth sul 
chaser in recent months went into the 
water... ® Two heroes from the Jap- 
bombed cruiser Marblehead were 
awarded the Navy’s third highest com- 
bat award, the Silver Star 


For Want of a Nail 


(Continued from page 2) 





ber produced from petroleum or coal 
although far more critical materials 
have been allocated to make rubbe: 
from petroleum than from corn, wheat, 
potatoes, etc. 4) Rubber is not a luxury 
in America; it is needed to win the war 
and it is needed on the farms and to 
meet our transportation problems. 5) 
We have already lost many, many valu- 
able months since Pearl Harbor in meet 
ing this problem. 6) A Rubber Admin- 
istrator is now needed to centralize 
responsibility for action and to end 
existing confusion in the rubber situa- 
tion. I have introduced a bill, H.R. 
7258; to do this in the House; Senator 
Gillette of Iowa, who-has been a leade: 
in the fight for farm-produced rubber, 
has introduced a bill for this purpose in 
the Senate (S. 2600). The bill was 
passed and is now before the President. 

The American farmer who has al- 
ready distinguished himself by doing 
HIS JOB the best of any segment of 
American society in this war (and he 
has done it without parity prices and 
without receiving even his cost of pro- 
duction in many cases but still he has 
done it without strikes, without walk- 
outs, and without rancor) can save 
America today if the Administration 
will give him a chance to utilize his 
products in the country’s rubber recruit- 
ing program. And after victory comes, 
America will then be established in a 
brand new American Industry to help 
absorb idle men released from war in- 
dustries and to help soften the shock 
of the périod of reconstruction. Finally, 
through converting his excess products 
into rubber, the American farmer will 
have found a market which will pay 
him well for the maximum productivity 
of his fertile acres. It is high time we 
get started in the large scale production 
of rubber from farm products. 

Let us no longer ignore what once 
happened when bad planning failed to 
provide the necessary nail to shoe a 
horse! 
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THESE BOOKS are not “publishers’ re- 
mainders”—not books that “didn’t sell” 
.»« They are, in many cases, brand new 
publications, while some are brand new 
editions of famous best-sellers, now of- 
fered at the new low price of only $1.00 
They are amazing values at this 
low price which we are unable to guar- 
antee for long because of increasing cost 
Order by 


each! 


manufacture, etc. 
Use the Coupon below. 


of paper, 
Number. 


880, THREE HARBOURS —F. Van 
© Wyck Mason. Rich, full-blooded, 
authentic novel of the American Revolu- 
tion and the stirring part played in the 
conflict by sea-faring men. “Graphic as 2 
news-reel . . . the best historical novel we 
have read in a long, Jone time.’’—Boston 
Herald. Orig. $2.75—NOW ONLY $1.00 


137. SECRET AGENT OF JAPAN— 
© Amleto Vespa, who was compelled 
by the Japanese to become a spy in 1932, 
now, after his escape, tells incredible 
crue story of his experiences. NOW $1.00 
Bl MUSIC FOR FUN — Sigmund 
© Spaeth. If you harbor a secret 
desire to pick out tunes un a piano, guitar, 
or harmonica, you'll want to read this 
gay book. Originally $2.50—$1 
Also oy Sigmund Spaeth—$1 each: 
196. STORIES BEHIND THE WORLD'S 
GREAT MUSIC 
34. GREAT SYMPHONIES: How to 
Recognize and Remember Them 
76. 


THE SECRET OF KEEPING FIT— 
Artie’ McGovern. Use this easy 

and sute way to berter health, that thou- 
sands have proved successful. ONLY $1 
120 WORLD'S BEST JOKES. 400 
© pages—33 chapters, each covering 


different subject matter: toasts, jokes, 
limericks, verses, etc. ONLY $1.00 


724 THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE— 
° W. Somerset Maugham, Ten fas- 
cinating, thoroughly enjoyable new .tales 

the geet story-teller who wrote O 

uman Bondage. Orig. $2.50—-NOW $ 

143 THE FACE IS FAMILIAR—Opeden 

'* Nash. 281 s of nimble wit 
and humor selected by the author himself. 
31 brand new. Orig. $2.75—NOW $1.00 


B43. COMPLETE BOOK OF MODERN 
'° CRAFTS for Men, Women, Boys 
end Girls—H. Atwood Reynolds. Up-to- 
date book of home crafts: carpentry, book- 
igding, rug-making, stencgling, leather- 
t, ography, etc. NOW $1.00 
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Check here if you prefer to have books shipped C. O. D. 
in which case you pay the postage and P. O. charges. 










168 BURMA ROAD by Nicol Smith. 
* Story of one of the world's most 
important highways — the lifeline upon 
which so aneah of China's resistance to the 
Japs depends. *‘Here is a_narrative liter- 
ally without a dull page. Rich in aquiy. 
color and understanding, always absor 
ing and often thrilling.’’"—N. Y. Times. 
Orig. $3.50—NOW $1.00 
126. SPANISH SELF TAUGHT -— Dr. 
Richard S. Rosenthal. Now, with 
new business opportunities opening daily 
in Latin America, Spanish is the most im- 
rtant foreign language. Learn it quick- 
fy. easily, with just a few minutes a day. 
Over 250,000 sold at $6. ONLY $1 
B564 BURT'S SPANISH - ENGLISH 
* AND ENGLISH-SPANISH DIC- 
TIONARY. Handy dictionary for commer- 
cial and general use. ONLY $1 


B93 THE EPIC OF AMERICA—James 
* Truslow Adams. The whole 
graphic story of the American people from 
Columbus to Roosevelt. ONLY $1.00 


666. 


HOW TO RAISE AND TRAIN 
YOUR PUPPY — Bob Becker. 


Everything you need to know to raise 


a healthy, obedient, friendly dog. 
Large format, substantial board bind- 
ing. Profusely illustrated. y ub- 
lished. ONLY $1.00 


227 THE TWO JUNGLE BOOKS — 
* Rudyard Kipling. Now in one 
volume. The famous tales from which 
the new movie was made. ONLY $1.00 
B136 PUNCH AND THE WAR. The 

* English spirit of wartime—re- 
flected in this new book of sclections from 
the indomitable humerous magazine of 
London, *‘Punch."’ ONLY $1.00 


Thrilling books by 
RICHARD HALLIBURTON: $1 Ea. 
45. THE ROYAL ROAD TO ROMANCE 
22. SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS 
119. NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please send me postpaid the books that I have written in the 
number below: and for which I enclose $. 


State 
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KIPLING 
THE TWO 


NEW TITLES AND BOOKS 
‘ ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED 
AT PRICES UP TO *6°° 


Your Choice 


ONLY 


B13 THE HORSE AND BUGGY 
* DOCTOR—Arthur E. Hertzler, 
M.D. Homely reminiscences of a country 
ductor who spent a lifetime bringing 


health and comfort to rural areas. *“Sumu- 
lating, side-splicting, salty as any book of 
theyear.’"—Chicago Tribyne. ONLY $1.00 


3 NEW BOOK OF ETIQUETTE— 
* Lillian Eichler. 908 pages, fully 
indexed. Chapters on dinner ctiquette, 


dance etiquette, etiquettes of engage- 


ments and weddings, teas, partics, en- 
tertainments of all kinds. Illustrated 


Orig. $3.50—NOW ONLY $1 


121 THE BOOK OF AMERICAN 
* PRESIDENTS—Esse V. Hathaway. 
Intimate biographies of every President 
from Washington to FDR. NOW $1 


154 GEORGE WASHINGTON by W’. 
* E. Woodward. Critics have called 
this book “‘One of the finest biographies 
of Washington ever written.”’ 
Originally $4.00—NOW $1.00 
159 MODERN STORIES OF MYSTERY 
* AND IMAGINATION—Edited by 
Phil Stong. 25 of the best tales of imagi- 
nation, horror, and mystery of the past 
decade. Originally $3.00—NOW $1.00 


156 HOW TO HANDLE PEOPLE 4 
* Maxwell Droke. How wo calk 
yourself out of a tight spot, 12 ways to 
get ACTION on your ideas, a tested plan 
to life yourself off the business Bargain 
Counter, etc. Orig. $2.50—-NOW $1 


173 THE CANNED FOODS COOK 
* BOOK by Virginia Porter and 
Esther Laizke. Hundreds of unique, origi- 
nal recipes that will add new zest to your 
menu! Hlustrated. Orig. $2.49—-NOW $1 


130 FRENCH SELF TAUGHT—Dr. 

* Richard S$. Rosenthal—NOW $1. 

B194 MY TEN YEARS IN A QUAN- 

* DARY AND HOW THEY GREW 

—Robert Benchley. Latest, merriest mirth- 
quake. Illus. by Gluyas Williams 

Orig. $2.50—-NOW $1.00 

YOU CAN'T GO HOME AGAIN 

* —Thomas Woife. Magnifwent stor 

of a young modern who found himself. 

By the author of laek Homeward Angel. 

Orig. $3.00—NOW $1.90 


THE AMERICAN HISTORY 

* Quiz ° you know that: 
One state never signed the Constitution? 
There was once a state named Franklin? 
Hundreds of questions and answers, in- 
formative and entertaining. ONLY $1.00 


7 UNDERSTANDING YOUR BABY— 

° Lois R. Schuliz and Mollie S. 
Smart, Complete month-by-month guide 
to child care for the first 13 months, More 
than 130 photographs. ONLY $1 



















WHAT TO SAY AND HOW 
TO SAY IT: Werd Magic— 


B100. 


Elmer Wheeler, The famous expert whe 
sold his ‘tested Selling Sentences’’ shows 
you how to use the right words to get 
wction in business or social life. 


Orig. $2—-NOW $1 
BOOK OF MODERN AIRPLANES 
—Harold H, Booth, RAP. Pilot. 


267. 


American, ——~ ogy lanes pictured is 
action, beautifully illustrated in color 
with text. ONLY $1.00 


245 FIGHTING SHIPS OF THE 
* UNITED STATES NAVY—Fieicher 
Pratt, Mlustrated throughout in four col- 
ors by Jack Coggins. Sisving pictures of 
every type of hghting craft of our Na 
today. Text by the distinguished naval 
authority of the N. Y. Post. ONLY $19 
ROGET'S THESAURUS IN DIC. 
128. TIOMARY FORM-—F/. by C. OL 
Sylvester Mawson. Standard word book 
for writers, speakers., students, business 
men, teachers, Now in patented diction~ 
ary form at ONLY $1.00 
B110 SWINGING INTO GOLF— 
* Jones and Brown, Once you 
learn the essentials of actually swingin 
the club, as shower by this easy met 
you won't have to worry about other do's 
and don'ts. Orig. $2.00—NOW $1.00 
20 proay 4 menosorny — Will 
. wrant, ¢ -mak 
of humans as great ‘chishers. an 
ins Orig. $5.00—-NOW $1.00 
E MANSIONS OF PHILOS- 
61. OPHY—W ill Durant. NOW $1 
B129 THE EXPERTS’ QUIZ BOOK— 
° 28 ie. cach prepared by an 
expert in the ficld concerned. Jack Demp- 
Sey on sports, Thomas Craven on art, ete, 
Oversized formar—OWLY $1,060 
FAMOUS ROTH MEMORY 
852. COURSE—David M.. Roth, The 


world-famous way to improve your mem- 
Ory iM one evening. 


NOW $1.00 







174 BUSINESS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
* —New revised edition. Here 
is the greatest gold-mine of busi- 
ness facts, rules, law, tables, forms 
and ideas ever crammed into a si 

volume. Orig. $5.00—-NOW $1 


876 BETTER BOWLING: A 

*  Way-—Ned Day. Shows you with 
28a “Machine-Gun'’ Camera Pictures 
how to bow! a better score, ONLY $1 
4 Other Great Books on Sports—All with 
Machine-Gun Camera Photos—$1! Ea, 
865. BETTER GOLF—Sam Snead. 
866. BETTER TENNIS—E//sworth Vines. 
867. BETTER SWIMMING— Sseve Forsyth. 


31 THE STORY OF THE BIBLE~Hea- 
¢ drik Van loon. The story of the 
New and Old testaments, in lucid nartae 
tive style, profusely illustrated. NOW $8 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
& profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
PINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. ‘Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 










AGENTS 


THE EMERGENCY IS HERE—Sell The Recuperator 
Long Life Battery Service—Every Car, Tractor, etc., 


Write for our Salesman’s Big 


Owner your prospect. 
Alpha Co., 1025 No. Highland, 


Profit Deal today. 
Hollywood, Cal. 
WANTED: RELIABLE WOMAN to test our food prod- 
ucts in her home and later take orders if samples 
are satisfactory. $5.00 worth canapies Free. Send no 
money. Just write Blair, Dept. 77-H, Lynchburg, Va. 


AGENTS WANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARD SALESPEOPLE—Sell most com- 

plete line. New Embossed name-imprinted Chris- 
mas Cards, 50 for $1. ‘‘Leader’”’ 2l-card Assortment— 
sensational $1 seller pays 50c. Stationery; many 
others. Samples on approval. Artistic, 146 Way, 
Elmira, New York. tae 
NEED MONEY QUICK? Sell friends 50 for $1.00 Per- 
sonal Christmas Cards—free samples. Also 17 box 
assortments 30c up. Sensational 21 box on approval. 
Up to 100% profit. Special Offers. Tom-Wat Studios, 
P, Bridgeport, Conn. saath Sl 
SELL FRIENDS 50 Name Imprinted Christmas Cards 

only $1.00—free samples. 30 assortments 30c up. 
Patriotic Cards. Famous 21 assortment on approval. 
Special Offer. Hedenkamp, 343 Broadway, Dept. 
PM-88, New York. 


WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 beautiful 
assorted name imprinted Christmas Cards. Sell $1. 
You make 50c. Free samples. Cheerful Card Co., 
9 White Plains, N. Y. 
GENUINE FUR COATS. Prices Amazingly Low! Free 
Catalogue! HMJ Fur, 150-F West 28th New York. 
BUSINESS SERVICE 


FREE! 50 ‘‘Unpaid Bill Collection Reminders.” Brown- 
i 2720-L Broadway, New York City. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


FARMS! Catalog 1384 bargains Wisconsin to Maine 

and south to Florida mailed Free. Strout Realty, 
255-EA 4th Ave., New York. For West Cggst catalog 
write us 453-EA So. Spring, Los Angeles, Calif. 

____ FEMALE HELP WANTED 

EARN TO $23 WEEKLY taking orders in home for 

dresses at $2.29. Just one of 110 wonderful values. 
No investment. Give age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Desk 42032, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

HELP WANTED 

STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY—Reliable man or 

woman wanted to call on farmers. No experience 
required. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up 
to $15.00 in a day. Wonderful new proposition. Par- 
ticulars free. McNess Co., Dept. 608, Freeport, Illi- 
nois. 
































INVENTORS —_—_ 


INVENTORS WRITE IMMEDIATELY—Two valuable 
booklets about patents and selling inventions. Victor 
J. Evans & Co., 647-J Merlin Bldg., Washington, D. Cc. 


MEDICAL 


RHEUMATISM—Arthritis-Neuritis-Sciatica. Why con- 
tinue suffering the agonizing pains of these diseases 
when usual remedies have failed? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. This marvelous treat- 
ment is completely explained in New Free Book pub- 
lished by Ball Clinic, Department 6305, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri—One of the World’s Famous Health 
Resorts. Write today. No obligation. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. 
PERSONAL 


SOLVE PROBLEMS WITH ONTOLOGY. Attract suc- 

cess, confidence, health, happiness, through secret 
mind power. Free booklet. Alexander Keene, 82-B, 
Sedalia, Missouri. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Pictures returned the same 

day order is received. Sixteen guaranteed prints 
from any roll 25c coin. Or 8 prints and two plain 
enlargements or one colored 25c. 8x10 enlargement 
coupon ‘given with each 25c order. Send your rolls 
today or write for free mailers and special premium 
offers. American Studios, Dept. 10, Crosse, Wis- 


consin. 
pictures, indi- 


FREE MAILING BAGS. Outstandi 

vidual attention each negative. Roll developed and 
8 prints 25c. 8 beautiful 4x6 enlargements 35c. Imme- 
diate Service. Minicam Photo Labs,, Dept. 73, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 16 ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 4c | 4 enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 
PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from George Washing- 

ton to Franklin D.° Roosevelt. Each with facsimile 
signature and photographic likeness. Also shows the 
Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with 
U. 8. flag in red, white and blue. 50c, or three for $1. 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

REMEDIES, TREATMENTS 


. An amazingly successful Home Treat- 
ment. No hearing aids. No drugs. Small cost. Con- 
vincing literature. Duncan Institute, Ortega Station, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
































RHYME & REASON 





When you get into a tight place and 
everything goes against you, till it seems 
as though you could not hold on a minute 
longer, never give up then, for that ‘is just 
the place and the time that the tide will 


turn. 
—HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
cod cod oe 
Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 


Never turning aside? 
Then we'll talk of the life that he lived. 
Never mind how he died. 

¢ ERNEST CROSBY 


Human slavery is wrong, insecure, and 
demoralizing. On mechanical slavery, on 
the slavery of the machine, the future of 


the world depends. 
—OSCAR WILDE 
2 oO o 
I haven’t any time to make money, and 
I don’t want any anyhow. Money is more 


trouble than it’s worth. 
—HORACE GREELEY 


No one has had gods so favourablé to 
him that he can promise himself a morrow. 
—SENECA 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


What is the price of eggs per dozen 
when three eggs more for 20 cents 
would reduce the price two and two- 
thirds cents per dozen? Answer next 
‘week. 


Answer to Last Week's: A farmer has 
some corn worth $30. If the number 
of bushels be added to the price per 
bushel, each being considered for that 
purpose an abstract number, the sum 
will be 117.5. How many bushels has 
he and what is the price per bushel? 
Divide 117.5 by two, which gives 58.75. 
Squaring this gives 3451.5625, or 
451.5625 more than the required prod- 
uct. Since one-half of 117.5 was 
squared, the square root of the excess 
will equal one-half the difference of the 
two required numbers. The square root 
of 451.5625 is 21.25. Added to 58.75, 
one-half the product, it makes 80; sub- 
tracted, it leaves 37.5. Thus the num- 
ber of bushels may be 80 and the price 
37%, or the number of bushels may be 
37% and the price 80. 


SS 


Smiles 


Here’s a story the President, who still 
keeps his sense of humor, told Winston 
Churchill during his last visit. 

A sailor went into an auction room 
where a parrot was being sold. He bid 
$10, but was raised to $15. He bid 
$20, and was raised again. The bidding 
continued until the sailor got the parrot 
for $45. 


PATHFINDER 


“That's a lot to pay for a bird,” the 
sailor told the auctioneer. “Can the 
parrot talk?” 

“Can he talk?” the auctioneer replied 
“Who do you think was bidding against 
you?” , 


“Has Jones got any money to speal 
of?” 

“Well, in quantity it’s worth speaking 
of; but the way he got it makes an em. 
barrassing topic of conversation.” 


“Dad, what is an American commi- 
nique writer?” 

“He is a military man, son, who be- 
lieves in telling nothing but the truth 
and as little of that as possible.” 





“Do you act toward your wife as you 
did before you married her?” : 

“Exactly. I remember how I used to 
act when I first fell in love. I used to 
stand in front and look at her house al- 
most afraid to go in. Now I do the same 
thing some nights.” 


“How’s politics going out your way?” 

“Well, it looks Bad. From the wa, 
the candidates describe each other, it 
looks as though Hitler is going to be 
represented in Congress next year no 
matter who wins.” 


“Boy or girl, doctor?” 

“One of each.” 

“That's too bad. My wife and I neve: 
saw anything in the same light, and I 
was hoping to break the deadlock.” 





—Worries Appear in Dreams— 





He Dreams He’s Taking a Test 


A strange dream for a grown-up to have, yet it’s 
surprisingly common—that you're back in schoo] tak- 
ing a test and scared stiff that you'll flunk! 

Some fear or other is percolating in your ‘‘subcon- 
scious’! It may be just a natural anxiety before 
menmag @ new boss—or, not so naturally, it may be 
part of a fear pattern you realize but dimly. 

Or do you dream of falling, flying, appearing nude 
in public? Our 32-page booklet by a psychologist in 
terprets these and many other common dreams; shows 
their relation to your daily life and your problems 
Discusses sex dreams, ‘‘prophetic’’ dreams. 


Send 1i6c for your copy of “‘The Meaning of 
Dreams,”’ to PATHFINDER Home Service, 635 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Also available at 16c each are the following: 


No. 179—*‘Professional Trick 
Mnutolnce.” cks For 


No. 118—“‘Good Table Manners.”’ 


Amateur 
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OME days ago we were lured away from the stifling 
Washington heat to a summer paradise atop Blue 
Ridge summit in Pennsylvania by our friend Colonel 
William T. Culberson. Among the guests was the 
distinguished Minister of Egypt to the United States, 
Mahmoud Hassan Bey and Madam Hassan, Sitting on the 
spacious verandas, viewing the rolling verdant hillsides across 
which, over 75 years ago, streamed the wounded from 
Gettysburg the talk naturally drifted back to the Minister's 
native country, embattled Egypt, and the war. 

Minister Hassan’s interest was very keen, naturally, with 
the Nazi forces pressing toward the delta of the Nile and his- 
toric Alexandria. Time was, he pointed out, when Egypt 
had an army of consequence, and, led by competent generals, 
was able to defend herself from invasion, but with the advent 
of foreign domination it was considered advisable to keep 
Egypt's armies to a minimum. So today the penalty is ex- 
acted, and England has to fight alone, because, unfortunately, 
trained armies are not made overnight. 

The conversation veered to Egypt's history, which has 
transmitted to the present era the best record of antiquity. 
We spoke of the Rosetta Stone, which today rests in the 
British Museum, and which we saw there a few years ago. 
It’s an interesting relic—less than four feet high, two-apd-a- 
half feet wide and about a foot thick—a slab of black basalt. 
And this stone fragment, uncovered in the delta of the Nile 
in 1799 by M. Boussard, digging trenches at Fort Saint- 
Julien, was the key that unlocked the treasure of Egypt’s an- 
tiquity. This stone opened up the countless centuries of 
Egypt's storehouse to the present generations, for on it had 
been inscribed an ancient Egyptian decree of the year 200 
B. C, in three languages: the hieroglypics of ancient Egypt, 
the more modern demotic writing, and Greek. Up to that 
time, the key to Egyptian picture-writing had been lost-in 
the haze of antiquity, but this fragment of rock supplied it 
to scholars. And then, as the ancient vaults in the Pyramids 
were opened up, the story that their walls told enabled scien- 
tists to unravel] the mysteries of the past. The discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone, named after the place near which it was found, 
thus proved to be one of the luckiest accidents for all the 


world, 
=x «k* & 


In our National Press Club, in Washington, a new light 
has been installed, a dim light that is kept burning even in 
the blackouts. The light is behind a stained glass medallion, 
and illuminates the colored fragments which are leaded to- 
gether into an octagonal plate. The medallion is the gift of 
the London Press Club to the Washington newsmen’s organ- 
ization. 

It is made up of bits of wreckage picked up after the 
bombing of the Houses of Partiament. The bits of glass came 
from the Norman St. Stephen’s Chapel, where the House of 
Commons sat from 1548 until its destruction by fire. 

An intimate souvenir of the London “blitz,” the medallion 
comes in for attention by every visitor to the club—a com- 
mentary in itself on the ruthlessness of modern war, demolish- 
ing, destroying, devastating everything before it. 


xk *k 


An English economist and political leader the other day 
predicted in the daily press that the United States will find 
no use for its massive gold stock after the war. He suggested 
that we might utilize it by building a huge new Statue of 
Liberty, entirely of gold. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary 
of the Treasury, said the idea was “silly.” 

If the Englishman had in mind a statue of solid gold, we 
just wanted to point out that all of our gold stock melted into 
one mass would make a statue less than 75 feet high, far less 
impressive than the 151-foot image that now tops the pedestal 
ut Bedloe’s Island, in New York Harbor. The present statue 


Between 
You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


is hollow, the outside shell, in many cases, being less than a 
half-inch thick, so if the country’s gold hoard is to be con- 
verted into hollow statues, the gold would suffice to produce 
25 monuments like the present one. 

You know, our entire gold stock would make one bar 50 
feet long, 30 feet wide and about 21 feet thick. Gold is so 
heavy a metal that one ton of it forms a cube whose sides 
measure no more than fourteen and one-tenth inches. 


x 4 


The past week witnessed in Congress an exchange of 
remarks that to us seems extremely pertinent, on the abil 
of the place of Congress in our present-day political life. Our 
good friend Senator J. C. O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, one of 
the young and active leaders in the upper House, spoke a 
piece that we think is good enough to quote here: 





A member of the Senate said to me the other day, 
“You cannot defend Congress.” I would not undertake 
to defend Congress, Mr. President, if it were not for 
the fact that in this hour the parliamentary system is 
in danger. If the radio commentators and the editors 
of America destroy the confidence of the people of the 
United States in the integrity and patriotism of their 
members in Congress, then I say to the Senate that what 
has happened in Germany, what has happened in Italy, 
what has happened in France, will happen here. We 
stand here only by reason of the confidence of the peo- 
ple—by reason of nothing else. If the people lost confi- 
dence in our ability to speak the truth as God gives us 
to see the truth, then, Mr. President, I say we will be 
going out, and if the Congress goes out, what will take 
its place? Some form of totalitarianism. 


x *k * 


Englands Air Marshal Harris broadcast an ominous 
warning to the people of Germany the other day. “We are 
coming over every night, every day, rain, blow or snow,” he 
declared in German over the air waves, “we—and the Amer- 
icans. I have just spent eight months in America so I know 
exactly what is coming. We are going to scourge the Third 
Reich from end to end.” The British air marshal declared 
that what has happened to date will be child’s play compared 
to what is in store for the Axis munitions centers—and cities. 

Perhaps that is the way to bring an end to the war—make 
it so horrible, so devastating that it will shock the enemy 
peoples to revolt. Somewhere we remembered a prophecy 
of the past, and we looked it up. Thomas Gray wrote it in 
1737 in his Luna Habitabilis, and for a 200-year prediction, 
we think it is pretty good: 


ENGLAND, MISTRESS OF THE SEA 


The time will come when thou shall lift thine eyes 
To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies, 
While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 
Stare at the flying fleet of wondrous birds. 


England, so long the mistress of the seas, 
Where wind and waves conter her sovereignty, 


Her ancient triumphs yet on high shall bear 
Sel. 


And reign the sovereign of the conquered air. 
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| BIBLE 


In these troubled times, 
seek a haven of peace in 
the inspired words of the 
Bible. Here is your op- 





portunity to obtain the kind of Bible that suits your need at a price to fit your purse. 


NO. 20R TEACHERS’ REFER- 
ENCE BIBLE 
Contains  il- 
j} trated Bible 
..vaders’ Aids, 
Colored Front- 
ispiece, 8 Col- 
ored Maps, Con- 
cordance, Pre- 
sentation Page 
and Family 
Registry. 
Bound in dur- 
able black Lex- 
ide, flexible, di- 
vinity circuit, 
gilt stamped on 
front and 
backbone, red 
edges. Indi- 


boxed --PL.00 








No 22R WHITE 
BIBLE — Con- 
tains helpful 
supplementary 
material, 15 
colored _illus- 
trations, color- 
ed presentation 
page and Fam- 
ily Register. 
Bound in White 
Fabrikoid, flex: 
ible, gilt stamp- 
ed front and 
backbone, gilt 
edges. Indi- 


boxed - 91.00 





POCKET TESTAMENTS 





355—BLACK LETTER tents and specifications as 


No. 
EDITION. Contains Cplored No, 700 
Frontispiece and 5-page Sy- 
nopsis. Bound in WHITE Fab- 


we $0. 7; No. 704—GENUINE LEATHER 
CUBES woes ee eeeeees . INDEXED EDITION. Bound in black 
No. 357—BLACK LETTER genuine leather, gold stamped on front 


black Lexide; special cushion 


EDITION. Bound in durable, and backbone, genuine gold edges, 4 
Gilt stamped on front full-color plates. Indexe 


and backbone, red 


edge. 
and "backbone, red $0.50 Otherwise same as No. 702. $5.00 


COMPLETE REFERENCE BIBLES 


Authorized King James Version 
RED LETTER ENCYCLOPEDIC 
CONCORDANCE EDITION 
Contains complete Biblical Encyclo- 
pedia and Concordance, Condensed Bible 
Commentary. [Illustrated Bible Read- 
ers’ Aids include answers to 5000 Bible 
questions. Has 8 colored and 24 half- 
tone illustrations, 16 colored maps and 
Family Register. Bound in black gen- 
uine Morocco with artificia] leather lin- 
ing, divinity circuit, stamped in gold 
and red, round corners, gold (over 
orange) edges, headbands, silk, 


marker. Indexed. No. 2848 . $5.75 


THIS BIBLE MAY BE HAD IN TWO OTHER CHOICES OF BINDING 





Same contents as No. 2848, bound in black genuine Morocco with 


genuine leather lining. St: amped in gold and red. Indexed. No. 2850. S$ 6.50 


Same contents as No. 2848, bound in black genuine leather. 
Stamped in gold. Indexed. No. 2845 ........ “ PE pe. r . $ 4.75 
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Suitable for all persons who have difficulty reading small e. Ideal for Lodge Altars, and 
other uses where leaders stand while reading. Available in three styles of binding as follows: 


No. 700—CLOTH BOUND EDITION. Contains 16 es of valuable Colored Maps, 
fates Geographical Index and Family Register. Bound in black 
on front and backbone, round corners, 


red edges, headbands, Pack- $2 00 press eeeeeeemesennnnnnnnnnnnnnnnuneny 


cloth, stiff covers. Gilt stamped 
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ed individually i In slip box. ¢ PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, ‘ 
4 ochieeeee Street, N. E., M4 
.) 1 ashington, D ‘ 
No. 702—ARTIFICIAL LEATHER y ia , 
: sf: enclosed find $........ for which send me the 
ag meager m black = A Bibles, the numbers of which I have checked below: 
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